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PAROCHIALIA: BLISLAND; CORNWALL. 


The following List of the Rectors of Blisland 
may possess some interest to the readers of “ N. 
& Q.":— 

John Balsam 

John Carthew 
Joun May 

Thomas Frost 
John Reed 

John Oliver 
Thomas Jehn 
Nicholas Stowell 
William Parker, 8. 


died 1410. 
instituted 1420. 
1448. 

1489. 

1499, 

1506. 

1529. 


1581. 


T.B. 


Henry Lockett, D.D. 
), 


George Kendall, I 
Charles Morton 
Phillip Dinham 
John Dell - 
Stephen Hickes 
William Pye - - 
Francis W. Pye - 


D. 
1660. 
1709. 
1718. 
1780, 
1834. 
This list is not so complete as I hope, at some 
future time, to make it. A church existed here 
at a very early date, I believe before the Con- 
quest, although no mention of it is made in 
Domesday. An old font which, two years ago, .I 
discovered in the churchyard, appears to me to 
be of Saxon character. Some of the masonry of 
the church is also very rude and of the same type. 
In the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas (a.p. 1291) it 
appears under the name of the church of “ Blis- 
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ton,” and is taxed at 61. 


| absence of change in the government of 


141 


In these circumstances, 
I hope, at a future time, to add to the list the 
names of some of the earlier incumbents of the 
be me fice. 

[I am not aware of the date of the institution of 
John Balsam. Ie died in September 1410, as 
shown by his sepulchral brass affixed to a large 
slab of granite in the chancel of the church. He 
is represented vested in alb and chasuble. The 
inscription is remarkable for the omission of the 
date of the d ly of the month on which he di d, 
although the remainder of the legend is complete. 
It will be observed that there is an interval be- 
tween the death of Balsam and the institution of 
Carthew. The name of the intervening incum- 
bent I hope to be able to supply. From 1420 the 
list is complete to the present time. 

The continuance of Thomas John rector 
from 1529 to 1581, through the whole period of 
the Reformation, is very curious, especially 
compared with th which took place 

the tin { the Great Rebellion, which 
preduced three changes in seventeen years. Dr, 
Lockett was, I believe, deprived in 1643. The 
lust five incumbents show a remarkable instance 
of clerical longevity, especially the three latest. 
I am not aware of another instance cf an eccle- 
siastical benefice having been held by three per- 
sons for a period of 142 years, one of them being 
still alive and comparatively a young man. ‘This 
the 
church was the cause of the continuance of several 
old church customs now fast falling into desue- 
tude. Up to the institution of the present rector, 
it was the custom for the old people of the parish 
to make obeisance to the altar before going to 
their All turned to the east on reciting 


as 


4 } 
aisturbeanc 


. . 
Guring 


seats. 


| the Creeds, and the sermon was always preached 


betrothal took place at the chancel step. 


In the ceremony of marriage the 
The 
sexes were separated in the church, and this in a 
somewhat remarkable manner. About the begin- 
ning of the present century the old open benches 
were removed, and the church was pewed, in 


in the surplice. 


| some places, with large square pews, which were 


appropriated, in common, to men and to women 
respectively. About thirty years ago a person 
from a distant part of the county took some 
premises in the parish. On the first occasion of 


attending divine service with his wife, not know- 


ing the custom of the church, he accidentally 
went with her into one of the women’s pews. 
This was considered a great outrage of public 
decency, and caused no little stir in the parish. 
So strong was the feeling in favour of the pro- 
priety of this arrangement, that on the erecting, 
some fifty years ago, of a meeting-house in the 
village green, the same system was adopted, and 
is, I believe, still carried out there, as well as in 
the church. (Ecclesiologist, ii, 166.) 
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The church is dedicated to St. Prothius, who 
was commemorated on 11th September. When 
the change of style took place in 1752, it will be 
remembered that it was enacted that — 

“The natural day next immediately following the 
2nd September, 1752, shall be called and reckoned as the 
lith day of September, omitting the eleven intermediate 
nominal days of the Calendar.” 


Consequently, in this year, there was no St. Pro- 
thius’s day. The good people of this parish were 

not inclined, however, to yield up their village 

feast in obedience to an Act of Parliament: they 

therefore determined to observe the same day as 

had been accustomed, although now called the 

22nd September, and have continued to keep the 

22nd until the present time. This might have 

done very well for the year 1752, but by con- 

tinuing to keep the 22nd afterwards, they per- 

petuated the error which the alteration of the 

Calendar was designed to correct. I pointed this 

out to the rector some time ago, and I learn | 
from him that he has brought the subject before | 
his parishioners, with a view to the error being 
corrected, although some difliculty exists, as the 
farmers consider that the earlier observance of 
the day may interfere with the operations of 
harvest. 

I shall be very much obliged if the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can give me any information re- 
specting the personal history of any of the above- 
mentioned rectors. I know, of course, all that is 
said of Dr. Kendall in Wood’s Athenee and Dr. 
Walker's Sufferings, Sc. 


I shall also be glad to know who St. Prothius 
was? Is there any other church in England, or 


elsewhere, dedicated to him? Perhaps Dr. Rock | 
will be kind enough to give me some information 


bh D 
upon this point, Joun Macrean, 





THE REGISTERS OF THE 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 

26 Sept. [1588].—John Wolf. Entered to him 
for his copie &c. a newe ballad intytuled Peggies 

plaint for the Death of her Willye [no sum]. 

It is not likely that this funeral ballad had any rela- 
tion to the recent death of Sidney; but it is certain, as 
lodd maintained, and as Davison’s Poetical Rhapsodie, in 
its various editions, 1602, &c. (though not referred to by 
him) establishes, that the author of the Arcadia was 
known by the pastoral name of Willy. ] 

Ult? die Septembr.—John Wolf. Allowed to 
him a ballad intituled of The Valiant Deedes of 
Mac Cab, an Irishe man. . . [no sum]. 

5 Octobr.—Tho. Nelson. 
poeses upon the playinge Cardes . . . . vj%. 

{ Probably verses illustrative of the playing cards then 
in use, and perhaps printed upon them. We are not 
aware that any English pack of cards of this date has 
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| Cardes, 


| obtained by Mr. Raphe Bowes. 


Entred for him certen | _ 
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been preserved: at a ‘later period they were numerous, 
and frequently contained engravings applicable to the 
public events of the day. ] 

Edw. Aggas. Entred unto him for his copie a 
ballad &c entituled Ramsie’s Farewell to his late 
Lorde and M” ’therle of Leicester, whiche departed 
this Worlde at Corsturge the inj w es 
1588 .. .« ° ° - vj" 

[Lawrence Ramsey bad doubtless eon one ‘of the re- 
tainers of the Earl, and thus commemorated his Lord’s 
decease. See also Stow’s Chron., ed. 1605, p. 1259, where 
he mentions Leicester’s hospital founded at Warwick, 
and not many years since repaired and restored. Ramsey 
was a versifyer ten years before the date of the above 
entry; for he then wrote and published a broadside, no- 
where noticed, on the death of Sir Nicholas Bacon. We 
give the full title of this curiosity from a copy now before 
us: A Short Discourse of Man’s fatall End, with an un- 
fayned Commendation of the Worthinesse of Syr Nicholas 
Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seale of England, 
who deceased the xx day of February, 1578. ‘The colophon 
is, “ Imprinted at London for Timothy Ryder.” Ryders 
was also the publisher of Ramsey’s Practise of the Devil, 
n. d., mentioned by Ritson, Bibliogr. Poet., p. 309., where 
also the entry relating to Lord Leicester is quoted. } 

xvij° die Octobr. — Jo. Wyndett. Allowed unto 
him for his copie a booke — The Blessed- 
nes of Brytayne. . . ° . 

[By Maurice Kyflin, and published ‘by debe Windet 
with the date of 1587, 4to. } 

xviij° die Octobris. — Mr. Raphe Bowes, Esq‘. 
Allowed unto him the wholle Sute of Mouldes 
belonginge to the olde fomme (sic) of plaienge 
commonlie called the Frenche Carde, by 
warrant from M*‘ warden Coldocke. Entred with 
the Jew Cisian dozen and all other thinges there- 
unto belonginge. . ° scsece @& 


Mr. Raphe Bowes, Esq. lien allowed unto 


| him, by the warrant aforesaid, the newe addicion 
of the wholle sute of newe mouldes belonginge to 


the olde and newe forme of playeinge Cardes, 
commonlie called the Frenche Carde: with the 
Jew Cisian dozen, and all other thinges thereunto 
belonginge .. a +. 

[Wecan offer no pl ausible explenstion of the “ Jew Ci- 
sian dozen” * mentioned in the two preceding registrations 
relating to the patent for playing-cards, which had been 
He was the son of Sir 
Jerome Bowes, who, in 1577, had some dramatic project 
on foot (see Hist. Eng. Dram, Poeiry, i. 233). It appears 
that both the old and new form of cards were French, 
and that they were then cast, or made in moulds, which, 
for greater security, were entered at Stationers’ Hall as 
if they were literary productions. } 

Rich. Jones. Allowed unto him for his copie a 
booke intytuled Zhe Araignement and Execution 
of Three Traytors, viz. John — Willyam 
Hartley, and Roberte Sutton, §e. .« . vj". 
[Stow’s account (p. 1260) is as follows : ‘The fift of 
[* Jeu sixiéme dozen? Sixiéme (pronounced siz em) is 
a sequence of six cards, A jeu sixiéme dozen, or * ‘Jew 
ix} dozen,” would therefore be two such sequences of 
six 
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October, J. Weldon and W. Hartley, made priests at 
Paris, and remaining here contrarie to a statute, were 
hanged —the one at the Miles ende, the other nigh the 
Theater; and Robert Sutton, for being reconciled to the 
sea of Rome, was hanged at Clarkenwell.” Thus we see, 
on this, and various other authorities, that in 1588 it was 
a capital crime for a Protestant to become a “ pervert,” 
i.e. to be “ reconciled,” to Romanism. } 


28 Oct.— Richard Jones. Entred for his copie 
&e. the Device of a Pageant borne before the 
Righte honorable Martyn Calthorp, Lorde Maior 
of the Cytie of London, the 29™ daie of October, 
1588. Geo. Peele the Aucthor . . . . vj* 

[This Pageant is, we believe, nowhere enumerated 
among the productions of Peele; who however, in 1585, 
had written that on the Mayoralty of Sir Wolston Dixie, 
and in 1591 that on W. Webbe’s Mayoralty. There is no 
doubt, also, that Peele contributed the piece announced 
in the preceding entry; but from the handwriting it 
seems clear that, when it was first registered, it was not 
stated to be his, but the fact was ascertained and added 
afterwards. The date of the registration was the day 
anterior to the public performance. ] 


29 Octo. — Mr. Harrison, Mr. Coldock, Mr. 
Denham. Granted unto them for their Copies, 
to thuse of this Corporation, by the L. Arch- 
bishop of Canterburye, The Psalmes of David in 
Meter, in all Volumes and Notes and Tunes what- 
soever, in these tonges folowinge, viz. the Scottishe, 


the Frenche, the Dute he and thitalian, or in any of 


the same jointlye and severallye . . . [nosum], 


(Harrison, Coldock, and Denham were wardens for the 
year 1588. The Version of the Psalms by Sternhold was 
originally printed in 1549, after the death of the trane- 
lator: other impressions came out in 1550, 1552, &c., 
but here we see the Company of Stationers asserting the 
exclusive right to print and publish the*Psalms in metre, 
with notes and tunes, not only in French, Dutch, and 
Italian, but in Scottish; as if Scottish were not a dialect 
of English, but a distinct and separate language. 
sibly Erse was intended. ] 


3 Novembr. — Henr. Carre, Tho. Orwin. En- 
tred for their copie, a ballad of Mr. Caundishe, 
his Voiage, who by Travel compassed the Globe of 


Pos- | 


the World, arryvinge in ~— gland with habundaunce | 


of treasure, vj‘. 

H. Carre. Entre .d, &e. A new “Ballad of the glo- 
rious Victory of Christ Jesus, as was late seene by 
overthrowe of the Spanyardes sunt « 

[ Here, and in the next item, we have a revival of pro- 
ductions, written to celebrate the defeat of the Armada. 
We shall meet with others afterwards. ] 

H. Carre, Tho. Orwin. Entred for his copie, &e- 
A Ballad of the most happie Victory obtained over 
the Spaniardes and their overthrowe in July last, 
1588, 2k eee ee ee 

[By the 3rd Nov., the date of the entry, the subject was 
a little stale: yet this ballad was not a reprint of a pro- 
duction issued shortly after the event, because it does n t 
appear that republications required fresh entries and new 
payments; one registration was considered sufficient. ] 

Die Lune, quarto die Novembr. — John Wolf. 
Allowed unto him to prynte, &c. A Songe wherein 


| “a proud ‘stubborn woman, his wife, in 


should say that 


is conteyned the Treacherie of the wiched, and is 
made to be songe on the Coronation Daye, or at any 
other tyme. . . « « « « « « « [nosum], 


[The days of Elizabeth’s accession and coronation were 
now at hand, and this song was to appear in anticipation 
of them. Perhaps it was not even written when Wolt 
sent to Stationers’ Hall; but he registered it merely to 
secure his right, and without the present payment of any 
fee. } 

ix. of No.— Tho. Orwyn. Allowed unto him 
to prynte, &c. The Arte of Englishe Poesie in 
Three Bookes, the first of Poets and Poesye, the 
second of Proportion, and the third of Ornamente. 

vj". 

[This important work appeared in 1589, “ Printed by 
Richard Field, dwelling in the Black-Friars, neere Lud- 
gate,” where he was then carrying on the business, to 
which he had succeeded from marrying Vautrollier’s 
daughter. The authorship of the volume is doubtful, no 
name appearing in any part of the more than 250 quarto 
pages, although the writer over and over again mentions 
and quotes his own poems, and treats of the compositions 
of nearly all the writers of the day. The most plausible 
claim is that of George Puttenham, who had a brother 
one of the Queen’s Yeomen of the Guard, named Richard 
Puttenham, who was buried at St. Clement Danes, on 
2nd July, 1601. There is extant, under the date of 8 Feb. 
1584-5, an order from the Lords of the Queen’s Council 
in the following form, which we give because it has 
hitherto been passed over, and because it refers to a man 
of so much literary distinction ; — 

“Tue Orper or THE Lorps. — Whereas George Put- 
tenham, gent., hath been a long sutor to her Matie and 
us to be recompensed to the value of one thousand 
pounds, as well in respect that he did incurre so much 
losse in obeying her Mates commaundement, as for other 
causes conteyned in a scedule and order wherunto wee have 
sett to our hands. Now, at his humble sute and request 
we (having considered the equitie of the cause, and being 
desirouse to doe the said suppliant good aid and further- 
ance in his said sute in respect of his obedience) have 
ordered (and so require) that Mr Secretarie in our name 
(and for the causes above said) doe prefer to her Matie 
the humble sute of the said suppliant with this reco- 
mendation from us; and that her Matie may be pleased 
to rest satisfied with our opinion in the equitie of the 
cause. 

“Tho. Brumley, canc., Robert Leycester, 
H. Hunsden, William Burley, C. Howard, 
James Croftes.” 

By a long explanatory paper annexed, it appears that 
the dispute was between George Puttenham and his 
brother Richard. From the Book of Decrees of the 
Court of Requests, we learn that in 28 Eliz., Richard 
Puttenham was in most distressed circumstances, having 
been four years in prison, and having had to maintain 
unbridled li- 
berty”: he was thus worth no more than “the simple 
pone ht on his back.” ‘These particulars are as new as 
they are curious, and are derived from the original docu 
ments, } 


Tho. Orwyn. Allowed to him likewyse to prynte, 
&e. a ballade intytuled — said to his Man, 
whoe is the Soole nowe ? - o ae a. 

[If we may be permitted to offer a mere conj jecture, we 
\ this ballad referred to some, then weil 
known, incident in the life of Martin Skinck. ] 
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14 Nov. Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him A Joy- 
full Dallad of the Roiall entrance of Quene Eliza- 
beth into her Cc ty of London, the - Day of No- 
vember, 1588; and of the solemnity used by her 
Mat to the el my of God for the Wond rfull ove 
throwe of the [no sum} 


r- 
Spai ardes . . . . . 


[See Stow’s Chron. p. 1260, where we are told that the 
Queen was to have come to St. Paul’s to hear the Bp. of 
Winchester on 17th Nov., but that the ceremony and r 
joicing, with bonfires, &c., was put off until the 19th Nov., 
two days after the anniversary of her See also 
Camden, in Kennett, p. 549.] 


accession, 


Jo. Wolf. Alowed. unto him, &c. A Balad 
of the famous and honorable comyng of Mr. Can- 
dishes’ shippe, called the Desyer. before the Q. Mat 
at her Court of Grenwich, the 12 Nov. 1588 


[no sum ] 

Chis memorandum, we believe, records a new incident 
respecting the circumnavigator Cavendish. Under date 
of 3rd Nov. we have seen a ballad entered to celebrate his 


return to England. The Queen went on board Drake’s 
ship. 
J. Payne Corie. 
A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX. 
(1* 8. vi. 256, 302, 378.) 
Parr IL An Index of Anonymous Works and Collec- 


trons. 


Abbess Hildegarde. Epistolarum Liber, v. Bibliotheca 
Muzima, xxiii. 535—83. Martene et Durand Collectio, ii. 
1012—1133. Acta Sanctor. Bollandi, ( Sept. 17.) Ques- 
tiones triginta octo per 8. Hildegardim solute, ut supra 583— 
90. Regula 8S. Benedicti explicatio, ibid. 591—4. E-xplicatio 
Symboli 8S. Athanasii, Vita S. Ruperti Con- 
Jesvoris Ducis Bingionum, v. Acta Sanctor., Maii 15, 


595—600. 


Surit 


218—21, et Bollandi, 504, &c. Vita S. Disibodi, ibid. 
Julii 8. 

St. Bernard’s pear ition of the promise om 
pure in heart shall see God,” is supposed by the hag ~- 


gists to have re esived in Hildegar ie its mont comp te : 
complishment. “Ceterum ubi interior eruditio est,” say 
Bernard, “et unctio docens de omnibus, quid nos aut do ere 
possumus aut monere? Diceris enim celestia secreta 
rimari, et ea qu supra homines sunt, Spiritu sancto illus- 


trante dignoscere.” ( Epist. ceclxvi.) She had previously 
solicited his prayers, “ Volo, pater, ut propter amorem 
Dei in orationibus tuis mei recorderis. Ego ante duo 
annos te in hae visione vidi sicut hominem in sole aspi- 
cere et non timere sed valdé audacem; et ploravi, quod 
ego tantum erubesco, et inaudax sum.” (Vide Acta 

Sanct, Bollandi, Sept. 17, p. 639.) She anticipated the 


miraculous “ tongues” 
Second Book of 


of the Irvingites ( bid. 633.) The 
her work, entitled thus com- 
mences, “* Et ego homo, litteras non callens more fortium 
hominum, nec docta ex infusione illorum, sed manens in 
mollitie fragilis costa, (id est, mulier) imbuta mystico 
piramine vidi.” &c. In her letter to Bernard she says, 
“Sed tantum scio in simplicitate legere, non in abscis- 
sione textus, quia homo sum indocta de ulla magistra- 
tione cum exteriori materia, . non docet (sci/. visio) 
me literas in Teutonica lingua, quas nescio.” The text 
of this letter is more correctly given in Corneri Chronicon 
(Eeccuardi C orpus, ii, 685.) 

The subjects, and the nature of the corr pondence, of 
Bernard and Hildegarde may be learnt from his published 


Scivias, 


| 
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epistles, or from the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
or from any of the many histories of her life, which her 
admirers have given to the world; or, better still, from 
the books in which she communicated to others the awful] 
disclosures from on high, which she believed to have been 
made to herself.” (Sir Jas. Stephens’ Lectures on French 
History.) Wer extasies and visions, which she herself 
declared to be no dreams, but waking contemplations, 
were accompanied by salutary exhortations; for persons 
of all ranks applied to her for advice, for the disclosing of 
future events, for the decision of disputed questions, for 
her intercessions, and spiritual consolations. An analysis 
of some of them will be found in Neander, vii, 291—295 
A list of her correspondents, amongst w hom are Emperors, 
Popes, and Bishops, in Fabricius. She was one of the 
prophets who rose up in the twelfth century to oppose 
the corruptions of the church as well as of the sects that 
contended against her. She sympathised with those of 
the latter, who, under the influence of wild and enthu- 
siastic fancies, sought that countenance for their errors 
in the mystical, which they could scarcely extort from 
the literal sense of the inspired writings. (See Pluquet 
Dict. des Hérésies.) Consequently her language is highly 
figurative and allegorical. 

rhe clergy generally she rebuked on account of their 
corrupt morals, and the occupations which were so incon- 
sistent with their sacred calling. To theclergy in Cologne 
she writes—“Interdum milites, interdum servi, inter- 
dum ludificantes cantores existitis; sed per fabulosa officia 
vestra muscas in «state aliquando abigitis.”"—See Wolfii, 
Lect. Memor. i. 397—400; Centur. Magdeburg, c. xii. p. 
1700. 

Her commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict is not in- 
cluded in Butler’s long list of the commentators by whom 
it has been explained. ‘The chief modern ascetical trea- 
tise on this subject, he remarks, is La Reéyle de St. Benoit, 
traduite et expliquée par M. de Rance, Abbé de la 
Trappe, 2 vols. 4to, 1649. Lord Lindsay, in his Lectures 
on Christian Art, refers to M. Guizot’s Histoire de la Civi- 
lisation en France, lecon xiv., for a very interesting 
analysis of the Rule of St. Benedict. Hildegarde 
founded, and presided over as abbess, the Rupert Convent 
of the Benedictine Order near Bingen (see Mabillon, An- 
nales Benedict., tom. vi. p. 431.) Of her Liber Divino- 
rum Operum simplicis Hominis, which is a distinct work 
from the Scivias, a specimen is given by Fabricius (Bibl. 
Medic et Infine Latin.), who furnishes also her propheey, 
the genuineness of which has been denied, against the 
Mendicant Friars. 

“Concerning this miraculous gift which our adver- 
saries pretend to have, we deny not but that there hay 
lived some amongst them in their Church, which in 
those daies were counted Prophets and Prophetisses, as Hil- 
degardis, an. 1146; likewise Bridget, Catharine Senensis, 





whom Bellarmine reckoneth up amongst others that 
wrought miracles, chap. 14. But concerning these we 


will answer, as the Jesuit doth for Sibilla, a prophetisse 
amongst the heathen, that she prophecied as touching 
such matters as should fall out to the Church for a testi- 
mony of the faith of the Christians; and so to be counted 
herein a prophetisse of the Church rather than of the 
heathen: chap. 15. So we say, that if those three above 
named were Prophetisses, they were of our Church, and 
not theirs; for they prop yhecied of the dec ay of their 
Church, and raising up of ours, Hildegardis first pro- 
phecied of the beginning of Friers, and of their destrac- 
tion, saying that in the end, when their gifts and rewards 
ceased, ‘they should go about their houses like hungrie 
and mad dogs, drawing i in their necks like doves,” & 
Willet’s Synopsis Papismi, p. 94. Cfr. Gallwi, Dissert. de 
Sibyllis, p. 208 et seqq- 3 Flacii Illyrici, Catal. Testium, 
pp. 1487-9. 
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A further account of the various editions of her 
works published separate, in addition to what has 
appeared in“ N. & Q.,” will be found in Fabricius 
and Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, where is also 
mentioned The Prophecy of St. Hildegard, ful- 


filled in the Jesuits ; with her Life, 1658, 8vo. 
Breriotuecar, CueTuam. 


HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE RED INDIANS. 


A most extraordinary instance of a literary hoax, 
or deception, taken from the Paris correspondence 
of the Vossiche Zeitung of Berlin, has appeared 
in the journals, and is worth transferring to the 
pages of “N. & Q.” John Bull has always car- 


ried away the palm for gullibility, but I think he | 


must yield it in favour of these French savans of 
the nineteenth century : — 

“ Last year there appeared, published by Gide, a work, 
splendidly printed and expensively illustrated, entitled 
$ Vanuse rit pictogr aphique Am ricain, précédé dune Notice 
sur Vidéographie des Peaux- Rouges, par Em. Domenech. 
Ouvrage publié sous les auspices de M. Je Ministre d’E'tat 
et de la Maison de )’Empéreur.’ The editor gives an 
account of the MS.; it has been for about a century in 
the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, and is described in the 
catalogue as the Book of the Savages. It was said to have 
been acquired, with other books, from the collection of 
the Marquis de Paulmy, who received it from some travel- 
ler from North America. The published book contains 
119 pages of letter-press and 228 engraved plates, in 
royal 8vo. The plates are fac-similes of the MS., and 
contain a great number of ‘rude figures and hierogly- 
phics’ in coarse red-pencil and red chalk, and the paper 
evidently of a coarse Canadian make. M. Paul Lacroix 
says, in the preface, that not being acquainted with the 
hieroglyphics of the Red-skins he does not pretend a 
translation, but will endeavour to explain their meaning 
as nearly as he can. ‘The book got by chance into the 
hands of a German, whose astonishment one may imagine 
when he discovered that the pretended hieroglyphics of 
the Red-skins turned out to be nothing more nor less 
than the sketch-book of a child, probably of a German 
emigrant, of from five to seven years of age; proved by 
the writing in German, current hand, such as a child 
would write when beginning to write—a genuine German 
schoolboy hand. The correspondent gives a few amusing 
specimens: — Plate 47, under a figure of a woman, de- 
lineated by a small circle, with two dots for eyes, and a 
larger one under it, the word ‘ Anna.’—Plate 144, a couple 
of red lines, described by the learned editor as ‘ Emblem 








of lightning, symbol of Divine wrath,’ the young author | 
— Plate 145, | 


has written ‘ Wursed’ ( Wurst — sausage). 
two figures holding a body, supposed to be a loaf of 
bread, he has written ‘ Dassdag’ ( Fusttag = fast-day). 

Plate 148, several figures holding up their line-like arms 
towards heaven, we read, * Gott mein Zeuge’ (God my 
Witness). — Plate 119 has a rude representation of a 
honeycomb, and the youth has written three times 
‘ Honig’ (honey). On almost all there are, besides the 
ligures, rude childish representations of guns, church- 
steeples, a pyx, and other utensils of Roman Cath« 
worship, with words from the Romish catechism, all in 
the juvenile German current hand. The absurdity of 
the whole production has probably never been equalled. 
There are many German compositors engaged in the 
French printing-offices; had one of them but by chance 
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een the plates before they were issued, he would at once 
have recognised the fatherland of the author, and thus 
saved the * Ministre d’E’tat et de la Maison de l’Empé- 
reur’ the disgrace of having published, at the expense of 
the State, a fac-simile of the ‘ scribbling book of an in- 
fant,’ and issuing it as the hieroglyphics of the Red 
Indians.” ITHURIEL. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE OF BURIAL. 


This subject was discussed in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” in 1852 (1* S. v. 396, 477, 598), but 
I believe that no new fact was then brought for- 
ward, and that the actual place of Cromwell’s 
burial still remains doubtful 

In conversing lately with an intelligent fellow- 
traveller, he informed me that it is believed the 
Protector’s remains repose in a quiet village 
church in Northamptonshire (Narborough ?), 
close to the tomb of his wife, and of his favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole. Adjoining the grave of 
the latter is a stone without any inscription ; and 
the tradition in the village is, that this covers the 
body of the Protector, which soon after his death 
was privately brought into the church and buried 
by night. ‘To no one, probably, have so many 
places of interment been given as to Cromwell. 
According to some, the body, sheeted in lead, was 
thrown into the Thames. The field of Naseby is 
next fixed upon. Westminster Abbey is speci- 
fically named; as also the centre of Red Lion 
Square. A most absurd story was related in 
the Somers papers, which has been copied by 
Dr. Symmons in his Life of Milton, that, on the 
exhumation of the body of Cromwell with those 
of Ireton and Bradshaw, after the Restoration, 
that of Charles I. was substituted, and suspended 
on the gallows. We know how completely this 
tale has been exposed ; but it proves what little 
reliance can be placed upon many other reports. 
We may also remark, that the public has not been 
satisfied with one skull, but, like that of the Bap- 
tist, two of Cromwell’s are said to be in exist- 
Upon one point, connected with his death 
and burial, there can be no question. ‘There was 
something mysterious in the disposal of his body 
from the very first; and “ various authors, those of 
opposite opinions (we are told) positively assert 
that it was never carried to Westminster Abbey.” 
An apprehension prevailed that his remains might 
be exposed to insult. Lingard (quoting from 
earlier writers) says, “rumours of an intended 
explosion during the ceremony were circulated,” 
and precautions were therefore adopted to pre- 
vent what must have proved so painful to the 
| feelings of his family, his private friends, and his 
political adherents. When lying in state in Somer- 
set House, his effigy was placed on a bed of state, 
“which covered or was supposed to cover the coffin.” 
In defiance of every precaution it became abso- 
lutely necessary, from its decomposition, speedily 
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to inter the body; and the coffin, it is said, was 
“ secretly deposited at night in a vault at the west 
end of the middle aisle of Henry VII.’s chapel.” 

If this statement be correct, the gorgeous 
funeral, which took place some weeks after Crom- 
well’s death, was an empty ceremony. A body 
may have been substituted without difficulty, and 
an effigy of Cromwell “ was carried to the Abbey, 
and placed in a splendid cenotaph.” 

It will be said that when that disgraceful pro- 
ceeding, to which I have referred — the gibbeting 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw — occurred, 
that Cromwell's body when dragged from his 
coffin would be recognised, and that this exposure 
would determine his having been buried in West- 
minster Abbey; but supposing that it had been there 
interred, could such recognition have then taken 
jlace ? The immediate decay after death, and the 
ome of time between the period of his death and 
this disgusting scene — a period of nearly two and 
a half years — might completely have obliterated 
the features. The persons employed to execute 
this disgraceful order might not be disposed to 
examine very minutely the body that was dis- 
interred; and if they believed that it was not 
that of Cromwell, they would probably keep the 
secret. 

On the whole, considering that on Cromwell's 
death a general impression prevailed that his body 
would be exposed to insult, and that from physi- 
cal causes his interment could not be delayed*, 
might not his relations consider that the family 
burial place in Northamptonshire was the spot 
where privacy might be best insured, and where 
Cromwell might be most “ quietly inurned” : es- 
pecially if the body was brought down by stealth, 
and the obsequies were performed, as is believed, 
at midnight. e 

Some of your readers will correct me where I 
am in error, and may be able to throw further 
light on a subject which cannot be regarded as 
wholly uninteresting. J. H. Markianp. 





Plinar Hotes. 


INTERLARDING A Piece or Bacon.—Bacon says, 
as we all know: “Reading makes a full man, 
talking a ready man, writing an exact man.” Now, 
this maxim never seemed to me to be complete ; 
especially in relation to modern times, when the 
habit of steam rapidity in many things bas exerted 
its influence on literature and politics, and pro- 
duced, generally, superficial reading, talking, and 
writing. I would, therefore, propose the follow- 
ing addition for the consideration 1 and guidance 

* As an instance of the ‘rapid decay of r the heman 
body, I have been told by an eye-witness that the pro- 
cess of embalming one of our royal family —of a past 


generation — could not be commenced, even immediately | 


on his decease. 


[2m §. XII. Ava. 24. °61, 


of all those whom it may concern: “and thinking 
makes a deep man.” Gase, 

Epaear or Weppertie (2™ S. xii. 94.) — Eppy 
Forsyth, a very old woman, who died about twenty 


years ago, on my father’s estate, used to tell me of 


the departure of the Edgars of Wedderlie from 
their ancient inheritance. She remembered it to 
have happened in her childhood, The family v 

fallen, and obliged to sell their estates. “The auld 
Laird and Led dy drove out, in their carriage and 
four horses, at mid-day; but the young Laird 
(their only child) was broken-hearted at the thocht 
o’ leaving the auld place, and he waited till the 
darkning : for he said, the sun shouldna shine 
when he left his hame.” She remembered his 
riding down the avenue alone, and she said: “It 
was dark night when the last Edgar rode out o’ 
Wedderiie.” L. M. M. R. 


Tue Ecper. — 

* An opinion prevails in some quarters that an elder 
tree is safe from the effects of lightning, and this notion, 
whether true or not, received confirmation a few days 
since, when the electric fluid struck a thorn-bush in 
which an elder had grown up and become intermixed; 
but which escaped perfectly unscathed, though the thorn 

was completely destroyed. This singular phenomenon 
may now be seen at Dunholme Holt.” — Stamford Mer- 
cury, July 19, 1861, 

K. P. D. E. 


Partsu Reoisters.— The following paragraph, 
from the Proceedings of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Society for February, 
1857, is worthy of a place in the pages of “ N. & 
Q.” I have copied it from the report in the 
Historical Magazine for March of the same year. 

“ The special committee appointed at the last meeting, 
reported through their chairman, Mr. Dudley, that after 
an interview with a similar committee of the Essex In- 
stitute, they had, in accordance with the resolves of the 
Society, presented to the general court of Massachusetts 
a petition in favour of having the town and parish re- 
cords of marriages, births, baptisms, and deaths in this 
State, copied at the expence of the Commonwealth, and 
deposited for public use in the Secretary of State’s office 
at Boston. The committee had also written to the His- 
torical Societies of the other New England States, upon 
the importance of having the town and parish records of 
their respective States copied and lodged at the c apitals 
thereof; and had suggested to them the propriety of 
petitioning their legislatures on this subject.” 

K. P. D. E. 

A Deatnu Rixne.—The following story, which 
is going the round of the papers, may be worth a 
corner in “ N, & Q.” — 

“A gentleman who had two days ago purchased some 
objects of art at a shop in the Rue St. Honoré, was en- 
gaged in examining an ancient ring, when he gave him- 
self a slight scratch in the hand with a sharp part of it. 
He continued talking with the dealer for a short time, 
when he suddenly felt an indescribable sensation over his 
whole body, which appeared to paralyse all his faculties, 
and he soon became so seriously ill that it was con- 
sidered necessary to send for a medical man, The doctor 
immediately discovered every symptom of poison by 
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me mineral substance. He applied strong antidotes, 
und in a short time the gentleman was in a measure re- 

rhe ring in question having been examined by 
the medical man, who had long resided in Venice, was 
found to be what was formerly called a death ring, in 
use in Italy when acts of poisoning were frequent about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Attached to it 
inside were two claws of a lion, made of the sharpest 
steel, and having clefts in them filled with a vivient 
peison. In a crowded assembly, or in a ball, the wearer 
of this fatal ring, wishing to exercise revenge on any 
person, would take their hand, and when pressing in the 
sharp claw would be sure to inflict a slight scratch on 
the skin. This was enough, for on the following morning 
the victim would be sure to be found dead. Notwith- 
standing the many years since which the poison on this 
ring had been placed there, it retained its strength suf- 
ficiently to cause great inconvenience to the gentleman, 
as stated.’ 


yvered. 








In the case of Hannibal recorded by Juvenal, 
Sat, x. 163 — 
“Fimem anima . 2. «5 5 2 © ee © 
Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nec tela, sed ille 
Cannarum vindex, et tanti sanguinis ultor, 
Annulus, 
the scholiast observes, “in cujus palé venenum in 
hune usum habuit.” This was ingenious enough 
for a premeditated act of felo de se. Perhaps 
some of your readers would kindly throw more 
light on this kind of ring. Ihave searched Lady 
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hours. He dashed into College Green, flung him- 
self off the horse, all covered with mud, and in the 
garb just mentioned, he rushed into the House of 
Commons. He was stopped at the door by the 


| keeper, whom he immediately knocked down, got 


in just in time for the division, and his vote de- 
feated the ministry, as there was only a majority 
of one against them. Several songs were written 
in praise of “ Talbot and his boots,” and a beauti- 
ful Irish jig by that name is known to the present 
day. “Talbot and his boots” became a standing 
toast at public and private parties for many years 
afterwards. Ile was charged for the assault on 
the door-keeper, and for a breach of privilege in 
appearing in such a dress; of course he was ac- 
quitted of both. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Antony Askew, M.D.—Askew was of Sed- 
bergh school (Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, ii. 
895). He was called, with extravagant exagger- 
ation, “the best Greek scholar in England” 
(Brydges’ Restituta, iv. 406). Many notices of 
him occur in J.J. Reiskens Correspondenz, printed 


| at the end of Reiske’s life; thus in pp. 207—211 
| there are letters of Askew’s to Reiske (between 


Londesborough’s Catalogue of her Collection of | 


Ancient and Medieval Rings, &c. in vain. From 
the description here given, the wearer must have 
run a great risk of poisoning himself. R. C. 

Daess 1n THE Irish Hlovse or Commons. — 
The notes on wearing spurs in the House of Com- 
mons remind me of a fact, in reference to the 
Irish House of Commons, not generally known. 
It appears that the custom there was for the 
ministerial party to appear in court dress, whilst 
ordinary members should appear in what was at 
the time called evening dress, which, according to 
the portraits, was a coat like that worn by the 
present day Queen’s Counsel — knee-breeches, 
black-silk stockings, shoes, and buckles, sword, 
&c. On one occasion there was a fierce contest 
between the government and opposition party. 


Mr. Talbot, one of the members for the county of 


Wexford, was absent; he was opposed to the 
government, and on the debate coming nearly to 
a close, it was found that the parties would be 
pretty equally balanced, so that a vote was of the 
greatest importance. A messenger was despatched 
with all speed for Mr. Talbot, who was found in 
the full enjoyment of an exciting fox hunt. On 
hearing how affairs stood, he at once dashed off, 
with his red coat, white breeches, top-boots and 
spurs, and, getting on to the nearest road leading 
to Dublin, urged his horse to the utmost speed. 
Having tired the animal, he hired two or three 
more at stages, and rode upwards of fifty 





1769 and 1772) ; these notices are especially fre- 
quent in J. S. Bernard's letters from Amsterdam, 
see pp, 221, 222, 227, 229 (twice), 230, 232, 254, 
240, 353; in pp. 347—350 we have an account of 
Askew's voyage to Athens and Constantinople ; 
in pp. 406, 407, complaints of his negligence as 
a correspondent ; his marriage is noticed on p. 
449. See further Lowndes, new ed.,i. 15; The 
Gold-headed Cane, containing Anecdotes of Drs. 
Radeliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baiilie. 
Lond. 1827, 8vo; Nove Editionis Tragadiarum 
JE schyli specimen curante A.A., Lugd. Bat. 1746. 
4to; Ann. Biogr. 1831, p. 500 a. He died 28 
Feb. 1774, xt. 51. (“ N. & Q.” 2" §. iii. 305.) 

Joun EF. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Patrick Broxté. — Patrick Branty (so spelt), 
from Ireland, was admitted a sizer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on the “side” of Wood and 
Smith, 1 Oct. 1802 (St. John’s College Register). 
He proceeded to his B.A. degree in due course in 
1806. In 1811, he published Cottage Poems, cr. 
8vo.; and in 1813, The Rural Minstrel, a Miscel- 
lany of Descriptive Poems, 12mo. (Biogr. Dict of 
Living Authors, 1816.) He preached his last ser- 
mon in Haworth church, 21 (?) Jul. 1860 (Zimes, 
7 Aug. 1860, p. 12, col. 5 ad fin.) See also The 
Times, 10 June,1861, p.5, ad fin. ; Guardian, 15 Aug. 
1860, p. 734, col. 2; Jilustr. Lond. News, 22 June, 
1861, pp. 585, 597; Life of Jabez Bunting, vol. i. 

The portraiture of him in the life of his daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Bront#, seems to owe some of its 
strangest features to the imagination or the credu- 


irish miles (nearly sixty-four English) in fuur | lity of the accomplished writer, who bas also 
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drawn a very injurious caricature of Mr. Carus 


Wilson, and the Clergy Daughters’ School. 
Joun E. B, Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 


Queries. 
ALLEGED TREASON OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
Dr. Lingard, in his Hist. of England (vi. 481, 


edit. 1849), prefers a very extraordinary charge | 


of treason against this celebrated seaman, He 
states that, on the 10th Aug., 1571, an agreement 
was secretly concluded and signed at Madrid by 
the Duke de Feria on the one part, and George 
Fitzwilliams, in behalf of Sir John Hawkins, on 
the other part ; by which the English admiral was 
to transfer his services to Spain, bringing over 
with him sixteen of Q. Elizabeth's ships, fully 
equipped, in consideration of “ an amnesty for past 
offences,” and a monthly pay of 16,987 ducats 
“for the charge of the fleet.” The Romish his- 
torian adds, that “the secret of this singular trans- 
action was not so carefully kept as entirely to 
elude suspicion,” and that Hawkins was examined 
by order of the council; “but his exculpation 
was such that the Lords were, or pretended to be, 
satisfied, and engaged him in the Queen's service!” 
Lingard’s authorities for these extraordinary state- 


ments (happily for the memory of Sir John) are | 


exclusively Spanish; and, therefore, considering 
the particular period, absolutely worthless. Dis- 
simulation was accounted a virtue by every class 
of Spaniards in the days of Philip Il. Probably 
never before, certainly never since, was men- 
dacity carried to such a height, or so uniformly 
practised, as by that miserable monarch, his coun- 
sellors, and tools. I believe there is not the 
slightest foundation for the alleged treason of 
Hawkins. In the first place, the Royal Navy, at 
the time in question, did not comprise “sixteen 
ships,” or anything like that number: in the 
second place, not only are our own contemporary 
writers and our archives silent on the matter, but 
the compositions of the one, and the documents 

reserved in the other, lead, as might reasonably 
ion been expected from the antecedents and sub- 
sequent acts of the accused, to the very opposite 
conclusion. George Fitzwilliams, who had for- 
merly been governor of the merchant-adventurers 
of Antwerp, was occasionally employed both by 
Hawkins and Lord Treasurer Burghley as a tra- 
velling agent... At the very time it is alleged that 
he was concluding a treasonable arrangement with 
the minister of Philip at Madrid, in behalf of Sir 
John Hawkins, he was either on his passage to 
England, or which is more likely, actually so- 
journing with the Admiral at Plymouth. This ap- 
pears, from a letter of Hawkins to Burghley, 
preserved in her Majesty's State Paper Office, and 
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dated from his native town, 4th of Sept. 1571, in 
which he announces the safe return of their agent 
Fitzwilliams from Spain, “ where his message was 
well received.” Sir John then proceeds to relate 
in detail the Spanish intrigues to invade this 
realm, and to set up the Queen of Scots, “ to whom 
| King Philip has sent a ruby of great price.” And 
he concludes by intimating to the Lord Trea. 
| surer, that he had received a pardon from the 
King of Spain, for his predatory doings in the 
West Indies. It is incredible that the English 
| Admiral when meditating, or rather perpetrating, 
such a stupendous act of treason as that which 
has been laid to his charge, would have taken the 
first minister of his sovereign into his confidence, 
| Such, at all events, must have been the case, if 
there be any truth in the Spanish relations. But 
the forgiving humour of Philip not unlikely sug- 
gested to the astonished bystanders a want of 
loyalty on the part of Hawkins ; on no other sup- 
| position could they account for the unwonted 
clemency of their master. Can any correspondent 
| of “N. & Q.” throw additional light on this curi- 
| ous passage in Lingard’s History ? Enquirer. 





Afrouite.—Can any one give an account of 
an aérolite which fell on Salisbury Plain in 1836? 
The weight was 3 lbs, avoirdupois; it was cylin- 
drical in shape; the length, about a foot, and 
diameter 3 inches. It was dug up by a clergy- 
man, who witnessed its fall. It is now in the 
possession of a gentleman in Exeter. 

Aurrep Joun Trix. 

Apranam Bacnewtt, M.D., Bristol, died 7 
April, 1840. He is said to have been a man of 
* considerable literary attainments.” See Obituary 
notice, Gent. Mag. 1840. Can any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” give any further biographical particulars ? 

R. 

Bisnors’ Sears. —In the Reformation of the 
Ecclesiastical Laws under King Edward VI. in 
1550 (De Testamentis, c. 19, de Sigillo defuncti), it 
was provided as a precaution against fraud, that 
upon the death of any person the seal with which 
he was accustomed to execute deeds should be 
secured in a box, and given to the judge to be 
obliterated. John Lewis, writing in 1736 (On 


| the Antiquity and Use of Seals in England, an 


anonymous pamphlet), says: “ This is now done 
in the case of a bishop's death, when his episcopal 
seal is broken in the presence of the archbishop of 
the province.” Is this so now ? 

Heineccius says it was an ancient custom on 
the death of princes to bury their seals with them 
(De Veteribus Germanorum aiiorumg; Nationum 
Sigillis, i. 14). Precautions like these are out of 
date now, but are any such still in force, either 
here or elsewhere ? 

Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 
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Georce Burcues, of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1628, M.A. 1632, B.D. 1639, is 
author of Sermons (1641, 1655). We shall be 
elad of any additional information respecting him. 

, C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

( ambridge. 

Winuram Henry Campsets, Fellow Com- 
moner of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, is author 
of verses in the University Collection on the 
Peace, 1763. Can any of your correspondents 
furnish additional information about him ? 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Tuomas Conaneve, of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, M.B. 1687, practised as a physician at 
Wolverhampton, and is author of A Scheme or 
Proposal for making a navigable Communication 
between the Rivers of Trent and Severn, Lond. 
1717, appended to E. Curll’s edition of Erdes- 
wick’s Staffordshire. We are desirous of ascer- 
taining the date of his decease. 


C. H. & Tuompson Cooren. | 


Cambridge. 

Rrewarp Farrar, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1633, M.A. 1637 (but whose 
name does not occur in the List of Members ap- 
pended to either edition of Masters’s History of 
the college) is author of — 

1. “ Peace and Safety to the whole Kingdom; or an 
Expedient for a Safe and well-grounded Peace between 
the King and his People.” Lond. 4to. 1646. 

2.“ An Expedient for the King; or, King Charles’s 
Peace-offering sacrificed at the Altar of Peace.” ... 4to. 
1648. 

3. “A Panegyrick to his Excellency the Lord General 
Monck.” Lond. fo. 1660. 

Any information about him will be accept- 
able. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer 

Cambridge. 

Roserr Firman of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1627, M.A. 1631, is mentioned by 
Fuller amongst the learned writers of that Col- 
lege. Fuller says that he wrote Of Admission to 
the Sacrament. A search for this book in many 
catalogues and bibliographical works has been 
unsuccessful. Can any of your correspondents 
give us the title and place and date of publica- 
tion, or information respecting the author ? 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Curistopner Monx.— On the death of Chris- 
topher Monk in Jamaica, 1688, no one appeared 
to claim the title, although General Monk is said 
to have been related to Morrice, to the Grenvilles, 
and I think to the Earl of Leicester; besides that 
he had two brothers, the elder of whom at Jast 
left daughters. Can any of your readers give in- 
formation concerning his descendants, or say who 
his nieces married ? 

On the staircase of the Armoury House belong- 
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ing to the Hon. Artillery Company, Finsbury, 
there is an efligy clothed in armour, said to have 
been given to the company, about 100 years ago, 
by a Captain Allen, whose descendants claim to 
be related to Monk. 

Could it be that one of the general's nieces mar- 
ried a son of Sir Thomas Allen, Lord Mayor of 
London, and a friend of Monk, and thus was the 
mother of the aforesaid Allen? Anything that 
could throw any light on this subject I should be 


very glad to receive. 2 
P.S. Or did any of Monk's relatives marry into 


a family of Webbs, formerly of Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire? If there are any monuments or tomb- 
stones of these Webbs in that part, I should be 
glad to learn. The family arms are, I believe, 
argent a cross, gu. between four ravens, sable ; and 
crest, a raven. One of the Webbs married a 
daughter of Capt. Allen, and was a noted penman 
in the last century. 
DescenpANtT oF Sir Isaac Newton. — The 
annexed paragraph is cut from a recent news- 
paper: — 

“ On Saturday, the 27th ult. (July, 1861,) was buried, 
at Herne, Mr. Wm. Newton, a desceudant in an unbroken 
line of the famous Sir Isaac Newton, at the ripe age of 
76, having survived his wife only four months. He was 
followed to his last resting- place from Herne Bay by many 
neighbours and friends, the members of the Dramati 
Society, with Captain Gardiner, preceding the hearse and 
acting as pall-bearers. The deceased had not won the 
wreath of fame like his great ancestor, but he had gained 
the respect which always follows a well-spent life.” 

I am inclined to believe this claim of “ descent 
in an unbroken line” from the great philosopher 
is very apocryphal: but, if otherwise, I beg to 
inquire in what published work a statement of the 
late Mr. William Newton’s pedigree may be 
found ? N. 

Travers oF Nicanper Nucivs. — When the 
late Rev. Dr. Cramer, in 1841, edited for the 
Camden Society the Travels of Nicander Nucius 
in England, temp. Hen. VIII., trom an imperfect 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, he was refused a 
transcript from a more perfect copy in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, because an intention to 
publish the whole of the author's travels in Europe 
was entertained by one of the oflicers of that in- 
stitution. Was that design ever accomplished ? 

J.G.N. 

Paracersus: Was ue A Proruet? —I have 
endeavoured, but in vain, to verify the following 
quotation, which I have seen in a bibliographical 
work without a minute reference to the treatise of 
Paracelsus, in which it is to be found. Should 
Errionnaca or any other alchemical correspon- 
dent be able to point out the passage, he will by 
kindly doing so confer an obligation on a 

Rosicrucian. 


“Prout minus habere quis non potest quam nudum 








us, ac nihil omnino quo tegere valeat illud, sic de 


spatu fi omnique Presbyteratu, ut nuilus eoruim sit 
iturus, qui possit pedcim latuin ostendere terra qui Ec- 
cl ticorum sit, verum ita miseri pauperesque futur, ut 
minimus et indigens omnium maxime rusticus illis multo 
plus sit habiturus, et hee erit ultima punitio Pape.” 


Oxp Scrirtrurat Parting. —I have an old 
painting on panel by me, which may be thus 
described : — It is divided by the “ Tree of Life” 
into two compartments; on the dexter side, the 
tree is withered and leafless; in the front is a 
stone coffin, open at the side, showing a skeleton, 
having the label “ Mors.” A little above, is 
the “Tree of Knowledge” — by it are standing 
Adam and Eve, and in it the serpent with a 
human head; over Eve's head, the word “ Peec- 
catum” ; further back, the serpent in the wilderness 
hung upon a pole, with the people worshipping ; 
over this group, the words “ Mysterium Justifica- 
tionis”; and upon a mountain in the distance, the 
sides of which are all bleak and bare, Moses is 
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receiving out of a vivid fire the tables of stone; | 


over him, the word “ Lex.” 

On the sinister side of the picture, the “ Tree 
of Life” is in full leaf; at its foot, sits a naked 
man; overhim the word “Homo.” Isaiah and John 
the Baptist are directing him to the Saviour; on the 
seat are the words “ Miser ecc. homo quis me erepiet 


ex hoe corpore morti ob noxio,” 6 Rom. 7 (sic). | 


In the front is the Saviour, rising from the grave, 
holding a banner argent, a cross gules, in his 
right hand; he is trampling on a skeleton, which 
has a serpent’s tail appended to it. Farther back, 
he is represented on the cross; over him, “ Jus- 
tificatio Nostra.” On the right, he is in the midst 
of his disciples ; over him, ** Agnus Dei.” Ona 
mountain, the sides of which are clothed with ver- 
dure, in contradistinction to that of Mount Sinai, 
our Saviour is again represented in the garden of 
Gethsemane praying ; angels round him, and one 
bringing him the cross; and over him, “ Gratia.” 
Thus we have at a glance the Law and the Gos- 
pel. Can any reader give me an idea of the time 
this was painted, and where? It would be too 

much to expect to get the painter’s name. 
SENEX. 

N. B. The labels are all in gilt letters. 


Sankeys or Beprorpsatre.— All the Heraldic 


Visitations of Bedfordshire, or most of them, give | 


the family of Sankey as belonging to that county. 
Can any one inform me of their habitat, and whe- 
ther there are still any remains of them, animate 
or inanimate ? P.S. 


Wittram Suacksrere. —In a file of seques- 
tration papers, temp. Civil Wars, which recently 
fell under my notice, was one in which the name 
of William Shackspere occurred. I am curious 
to know if he was any way allied to the great dra- 
matist. ‘Che underwritten is a copy of the docu- 


ment alluded to: — 
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“To the hono>” the Com' for Compoundinge with delin- 
quents, 
“The humble petition of William Shackspere of Row- 
ington in y* county of Warr’, 
“ Sheweth 

“That yor pet™ estate was seized or sequestred by the 
late Comittee of the County of Warwick, who afterwards 
upon hearinge of the cause freed and discharged the same 
from the said seizure, as by the order of discharge an- 
nexed appeares. That yor pet* is lately sumoned to pro- 
duce the s* order of discharge before yo honors, and 
procure y* aliowance thereof w*" he humbiy desires, and 
that you would be pleased to dismisse him from any 
further attendance. And he shall pray,” &c. 

The petition bears no date, but a report in- 
scribed thereon has ~ 

“ 8° Mar. 1651. 

“The Comm" in the County to peruse the bookes of y* 
old.Com*e and certify,” &c. 

ABRACADABRA, 





Queries with Answers. 
Proressor Jameson. — Can any of your corre- 


| spondents give information relative to this worthy 


Gazette for 1854, p. 399.] 





citizen of Edinburgh, who so long filled a chair 
of the University as Professor of Natural History ? 
It is remarkable that, in the Catalogue of Biogra- 
phical Sketches, we can find no satisfactory account 
of one, who, springing from the lower ranks, ought 
surely to have had a becoming place in the list of 
those who, by perseverance and prudence, have 
risen to a certain position in the world. 

His father, or grandfather, was a candle-maker, 
and subsequently a soap-boiler in Leith. Both 
father and son followed, in all probability, both 
callings. We have seen a curious printed paper 
by the elder Jameson in regard to his claims 
against the Cromarty estate, in which he patheti- 
cally laments the distress he and his family 
suffered from the noble earl’s inability to liquidate 
his debts. Whether payment was ever got is 
problematical, The Jamesons continued the soap 
and candle trade till a comparatively recent 
period, but with what success we know not. 

The professor was never, so far as we are aware, 
married. He was fond of music, and took so 
much interest in promoting a general taste for it, 
that, for many years, he had musical parties, 
which were attended by the more respectable 
citizens of the metropolis. As the professor must 
have had much correspondence with the naturalists 
of the time, it is a matter of regret that the public 
neither knows whether it has been preserved, or 
where, if existing, it can be found. 

A Member or tue Berwicksuire 
Naturauists’ Ciun. 

[A valuable biographical notice of Prof. Robert Jame- 
son, from the pen of ‘Thomas Stewart Traill, M.D., will 
be found in the last edition of The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, xii. 684, Vide also the Gent. Mag. for June, 1854, 
p. 656; The Athenaum for 1854, p. 524; and The Literary 
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Priveaux Portrraitr.—In a letter on the 
lake Porirait inthe Gentleman's Magazi , Mare h, 
1859, p. 307, by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., 
it is stated there is a portrait of Bishop Prideaux 
at Narford Hall, the seat of Andrew Fountaine, 


Esq. ; but Burke, in his Visitation of Scals of 


Great Britain, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 195, states it 
to be a portrait of Humphrey Prideaux. Which 
is correct, as they are two different men, and of 
different branches of the Prideaux family ? 
Gh 5.2 
[It is the portrait of Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of 
Norwich: ob. Nov. 1, 1724. Vide History of Norfolk, 2 
vols. 1829, ii. 641.) 


“Pre orenep.” — Who was the author of the 
well-known lines, commencing — 

“ And when the pie was open’d,” &c. ? 
Avis. 

[On the death of Mr. Warton in 1790, Henry James 
Pye was appointed to succeed him as Poet-Laureate, and 
much was expected from him. His first ode was on the 
King’s Lirth, full of allusions to the vocal groves and the 
feathered choir. George Steevens on reading it imme- 
diately exclaimed — 

“ And when the Pir was open’d 
The birds began to sing; 

And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before a King!” ] 

Jute.— What is jute, one of the substances so 
often mentioned in the accounts of the Tooley 
Sweet fire? And in what book or books is it de- 
scribed? The more probable sources of infor- 
mation have been referred to in vain. C. W. D. 

[Jute consists of the fibres of two plants, called the 
chonch and isbund ( Corchorus olitorius and Corchorus cap- 
sularis), extensively cultivated in Bengal, and forming, 
in fact, the material of which gunny bags and gunny 
cloth are made. It comes into competition with flax, 
tow, and codilla, in the manufacture of stair and other 
carpets, bagging for cotton and other goods, and such like 
fabrics, being extensively used for these purposes in Dun- 
dee. — J*Culloch.} 


LUeplics. 
ANTHEM. 
(2"¢ S, x. 367, 459, 491 ; xi. 12, 90.) 
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Now this antem, as appears by the context, was 
the “O alma Redemptoris Mater,” one of the 
metrical antiph me (as it is ¢ xpres ly called in the 
Breviary) appointed for compline. Besides the 
antephne of Haliwell, referred to by Mr. Cuance, 
I may mention the word anthempne, which oceurs 
in some directions respecting the ordering of King 
Henry VIIL.’s chapel during his progresses, to be 
sung in the afternoon. I cannot call to mind 
where this is to be found, but probably some of 
your correspondents can. Surely there can ke 
no doubt of this being a corruption of the old 
Saxon. The Ailiation of thedifferent words is 
easy enough. ‘Thus, antiphona, antefn, antephne, 
antem, 
antienne, 
anthem. 

Then it may be observed, that not one of the 
above-named languages has more than one word 
with ant for its first syllable, which signifies a 
hymn, a song, or antiphon. Ant-hymn is a mere 
conjectural word, whose existence at least cannot 
be proved. ‘The use of antiphon in an English 
context is very modern. In ancient times anti- 
phona was translated by anthem, as I can now 
prove. In the preface to our Prayer-Book (as 
old as K. Edward's first book) occur the well- 
known words, “ For this cause be cut off anthems, 
responds, invitatories, and such like things, as did 
break the continuous course of the reading of 
Scripture.” It is obvious that nothing but anti- 
phons can here be meant; which did break the 
continuous course of psalmody. ‘Then, in the 
Latin translation of the Prayer-Book made in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and thus possessing a 
certain degree of authority, anthem, whenever it 
occurs, is translated antiphona; viz. in the above 
passage of the Preface; in the rubric preceding 
the Anthems for Easter Day; and also in those 
preceding two sentences in the Visitation of the 
Sick, “Remember not,” &c., and “O Saviour of 
the world,” where, in K. Edward VI.’s Prayer-Book 
(but not in any subsequent revision), these had 
been called anthems; the former being an anti- 


anthemphne, 


| phon following the penitential psalm, and preced- 


Iam surprised that any difference of opinion | 


should still exist as to the origin of this word,which 
some of your correspondents have ably shown is 
derived from antiphon. ‘To take the words no- 
ticed by Mr. Cuance. The French antienne dif- 
fers as much as anthem from antiphon; and yet it 
is beyond all doubt that it signifies the latter as 
clearly as the Spanish and Italian antifona. So 
unquestionably the Saxon antefn. And as for 
Yhaucer’s antem (which occurs but once in his 
poems, if Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt’s index be right, as I take 
for granted it is), it has the same meaning :— 
“To me she came, and bad me for to sing 
This Antem yeraily in my dying.” 
Prioress’s Tale. 


ing the Litany in the unreformed oflice. I may 
remark that in this same Latin version, the com- 
mencing sentences of the Burial Service, and 
the passage beginning “ In the midst of life,” and 
“ Man that is born,” &c., are also called anti- 
phone. 

No doubt the English notion of the word has 
varied very considerably from the narrower, 
though not primitive, meaning given to it in the 
unreformed western ritual. Cardinal Bona, fol- 
lowing Isidore and others, remarks that it origi- 
nally meant something sung by alternate choirs ; 
and that it was fixed in the Western Church to 
its present meaning, when Gregory the Great 
selected the antiphons which accompany the 
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Psalms. He remarks, however, that the Psalms 
may be called antiphons, since they are sung al- 
ternately, following the symphony of the appointed 
antiphons. This remark may be considered as 
justifying the reviewers of our Prayer-Book in 
1662, when, in an addition to the latter before the 
Venite, they for the first time gave, by implica- 
tion, the name of Anthem to the Psalm Venite. 
I would observe, however, by the way, that anti- 
phon need not mean a composition which is so 
constructed in itself as to be sung in alternate 
verses or clauses. It will be quite sufficient if we 
understand it as a sentence or hymn which alter- 
nates with something else, i. e. the Psalms or Can- 
ticles, The usage of cognate words in the Greek 
services will justify this view. But to return to 
my immediate object of illustrating the more ex- 
tended use which was gradually given to the 
anthem in our service. It must be recollected it 
was not altogether restricted, in the Roman office, 
to sentences which accompanied the psalmody or 
canticles, since in the Procession on Palm Sun- 
day, the antiphone are not so accompanied. The 
word was also employed in the Compline Ser- 
vice, to designate certain metrical hymns. Now 
the English use of the term was doubtless an ex- 
pansion of these precedents. In the first place, it 
came to signify any sentence, chorally employed or 
otherwise; either the text for a sermon (as I re- 
marked several years ago, when writing on the 
Choral Service), or an ejaculation (as in the Visi- 
tation of the Sick), or a song not in metre, or else 


in metre; but always something which was inter- | 


posed in certain intervals of the service. As for 
metrical anthems, it may be remarked, that in 
Clifford’s words of the anthems, published just 
after the Restoration, out of 393 compositions, 
sixty are metrical, taken from versions of the 
psalms or hymns, but all called anthems, in con- 
formity to a practice as old as the Reformation. 
The use of the word, as applied to the song pre- 
scribed after the third collect, does not indeed 
oceur in the Prayer-Book till the last review; 
but it was so employed in our choral books, and in 
common language ever since the institution of our 
English liturgy, if not before. Though unable to 
give any direct proof, I suspect the word was 
so used in Henry VIII.’s time, as in the passage 
ulluded to already, as still baffling my research,— 
the anthempne is directed to be used in the after- 
noon. This of course could not refer to the old 
antiphone, but some other element of the service, 
under the same designation. a 

I have very little doubt that our earliest an- 
thems were mostly translations and adaptations of 
the old antiphons; especially such as those seven 
beautiful sentences, the seven “ O's,” used on the 
days preceding Christmas; and some metrical 
hymns, such as Munday’s “ O Lord, the maker of 
all things,” erroneously attributed to Henry VIII. 
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They were, not long after the Reformation, greatly 
extended in length, till they acquired the com- 
plex character which now belongs to the verse- 
anthem, so that by degrees the notion of a sentence 
was lost. Thus our Reviewers, in the rubric before 
the Venite, speak of the Easter anthems as an 
anthem, though they still retained the plural num- 
ber when designating them in the rubric which 
immediately precedesthem. This substitution for 
the Venite consists in fact of these anthems, the 
distinction being still partially preserved in our 
present Prayer-Books, each division beginning 
with a capital letter. I do not, however, know 
by what authority the printers have departed 
from the precedent of the sealed books by printing 
each verse as a separate paragraph. The sealed 
books, and all the Prayer-Books which preceded 
the last review gave these anthems in two para- 
graphs, though preserving the distinctive point, or 
colon, of each verse. Another paragraph was 
added by our Reviewers ; and at least till the Re- 
storation they were sung as anthems, not to psalm 
chants as now, This antiphonal character, as 
originally employed, may be seen by a reference 
Edward's first book, where alleluya, 
alleluya, occurs after each paragraph. 

Joun Jess. 

Peterstow, Ross. 


LIEUT. WM. DOBBS, R.N. 
(2™ S. xii. 107.) 

Will you permit me to offer a few notes rela- 
tive to this gentleman who terminated his glorious 
career so prematurely in the “ Drake,” in defence 
of his country? Lord Byron might have had the 
arch-pirate Paul Jones in his mind when he says 
of “ Ifaidée’s papa” that he, 

“ Pursued o’er the high seas his watery journey, 

And merely practised as a sea-attorney.” 

Don Juan, Canto ut. 
And Jones, notwithstanding all his patriotic boast- 
ings ‘of ardent love of America, had at least an 
equal avidity for plunder. He appears to have 
had a peculiar predilection for silver household 
plate, he having just before his furtive depreda- 
tion at Lord Selkirk’s, taken at sea a service of 
plate, destined for Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Irwin, 
K.B., M.P., then appointed Commander-in- Chief 
of the Forces in Ireland. 

With respect to the “Drake” affair as stated by 
your correspondent, Captain Burdon had lost bis 
only officer, Lieut. George Stoddart, two days 
previously, and his boatswain was likewise dead, 
when Jones appeared off the harbour of Belfast, 
and kept hovering about in the most minacious 
manner. Lieut. Dobbs at this juncture hap- 
pened to be at Belfast; he had just been ap- 
pointed Ist Lieut. to the “ Defiance” of 64, a 
new ship, Capt. S. G. Goodall, at Portsmouth, and 
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had only been married to an amiable lady two 
days before, and was on the eve of starting for 
England to join the “ Defiance”; but understand- 
ing the very helpless condition of the “ Drake,” 
he volunteered, and directly put off to her. The 
result, viz. that Captain Burdon was killed during 
the action, that Lieut. Dobbs was mortally wounded 
and died on the 26th April, and the “ Drake” taken, 
need not be repeated here. The general character 

Lieut. Dobbs, and his gallantry on the above 
occasion, had created a great sensation in Belfast 
and the neighbourhood, and a petition was im- 
mediately forwarded to the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, then Lord Lieutenant, praying such heroic 
services mi: cht be « speci ially noticed. 

I lament that I cannot communicate the name, 
or mention the family of the lady, to whom Mr. 
Dobbs was married on the 21st April, 1778, and 
who was doomed to a melancholy widowhood five 
days after. She must have been the object of the 
greatest sympathy, and I trust some correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” will so far favour us, that her 
name may be perpetuated with that of her mag- 
nanimous husband. 

I do not think I can adopt a more appropriate 
motto to the above narrative than the line from 
Horace, Od. iii. 2,13:— 

“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

I subjoin the inscription on the marble in 
Lisburn Church, near Belfast, for Lieut. William 
Dobbs of the * Drake” sloop of war : — 

“This Marble is sacred to the memory of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Dobbs, a Naval Officer, who terminated his career 
of Virtue by an illustrious display of valour on board one 
of his Majesty’s sloops of war. While endeavouring to 
snatch victory from fortune, in opposition to superior 
force, he fell a self-devoted victim to his country. His 
body rests in that —— “nt on which Great Britain has 
long rode triumphant, by the exertions of men like him. 
His afflicted Townsmen, by strewing laurels over his 
empty perma derive honour to themselves: they 
He was born at Lisburn, 

2nd of September, 17. 16, and died of his wounds on 
board the “ Drake,” the 26th of April, 1778.” 





GERSON’S TRACT AGAINS? THE ROMAN DE LA 
ROSE. 
(2™ S. xii. 108.) 


In vol, xxiii. of the Histoire Littéraire de la 
France (4to. Paris, 1856), there is a copious an- 
alysis, by M. Paulin Paris, of this celebrated 
ftoman, with some. notices of the principal con- 
temporary writers who censured it, as injurious 
to morals. Among these writers Gerson is men- 
tioned next to Chris tine de Pisan, who appears to 
have been the first who had the courage, in 1399, 
to protest against the attacks aimed at ‘the honour 
of the female sex by the second and better known 
author and continuator of the poem— Jean de 
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Meun. The author of the first part, Guillaume 
de Lorris, is entirely vindicated by M. Paris, from 
any evil intention in becoming an author : — 

“Sa parole est constamment chaste, et bien différent 
en cela de Jean de Meun, il n’a fait un seul vers dont 
Vimpiété, le libertinage ou la malice puisse, & tort ou a 
raison, s’armer et se prévaloir,” 

T - title of Chancellor Gerson's tract, as quoted 
by M. Paris, is Traité contre le Roumant de la 


A, The substance of it is represented as 
being — 
“Un vrai réquisitoire contre les principes de morale 


relachée que ce roman semblait encourager. Dans son 
traité, critique sévere, ou la fiction se mele & un grand 


appareil de dialectique, il suppose qu’un beau matin, a 
son réveil, il est transporté & la Cour de Chrétienté; 
dame Justice Canonique préside le tribunal, aidée de 


Miséricorde, et de Vérité. Elle y regoit la plainte de 
Chasteté ‘contre les forfaiteurs intolerables que lui avs vit 
faites un qui se faisoit nommer le Fol Amourewx. 
D'aprés les principaux chefs d’accusation, ce Fol- Amou- 
reux prétendait exiler du monde Chasteté et ses gardes 
naturelles, Honte, Peur et Dangier, le bon portier. . . il 
faisait réprouver mariage sans exception. . . » 
blamait jeunes gens qui embrassaient la profession re- 
ligieuse; il jetait partout ‘ feu plus ardent et plus puant 
que feu grigois et souffre, par paroles luxurieuses, ordes 
et deffendues’; il diffamait dame Raison. . il se 
laissait aller, dans l’"Examen des choses les plus ‘saintes 
aux paroles les plus dissolues,” etc. etc. 

M. Paris supposes that this attack was occa- 
sioned by the prese ntation of a beautifully em- 
bellished copy of the Roman to some distin- 
cuished personage, probably the Duc de Berri or 
the Duc d’Anjou, who were both great amateurs of 
splendid MSS. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

The title of this tract in Latin is, — 

“ Tractatus contra Romantium de Rosa, qui ad illi- 
citam Venerem et libidinosam Amorem utriusque status 
homines quodam libello excitabat.” 


It is to be found col. 297—308, of tum. iii. of 

Gerson’s Works, edited by Dupin, (Antverp. fol. 

1706). “AAtevs 
Dublin. 


KING JOHN’S FIRST WIFE, 
(2°¢ S. xi. 491; xii. 35.) 

Isabella, Countess of Gloucester, is so generally 
represented to have had Hubert de Burgh to her 
third husband, that in a former paper I ‘did what 
I suj pose others have done before me,—I repeated 
the statement without further inquiry. But on 
reading the observations of Hermentrupe, I at 
once felt bound to admit that, at all events, the 
writ that I had extracted from the Close Rolls 
was no authority for any suc th marriage, all the 
information conveyed in it being that the lands 
of the countess were in the custody of Hubert de 
Burgh the Chief Justiciary. HerMentruve sup- 








poses that this took place on the death of the 
countess; but if so, her lands would probably 
have been described as, “ Terre que fuerunt 
Comitisse ;" from their being spoken of simply as 
“ Terre Comitisse,;” I was led to infer that she 
was still alive. 

On further investigation I have ascertained that 
this supposition was correct. I find that the coun- 
tess, having sided with the Barons in their warfare 
against King John, her lands were seized,—a 
circumstance that fully accounts for their being 
given into the custody of the chief justiciary ; 
but shortly afterwards, on her returning to her 
allegiance, her lands were restored to her. For 
these statements I vouch the following extract 
from the Close Rolls: — 

“Rex vicecomiti Oxoii salutem. Scias quod Comitissa 
Gloc venit ad fidem et servicium nostrum. Et id’o tibi 
precipimus qued sine dilatione illi vel certo nuncio suo 
has litteras deff’enti facias habere talem saisinam de 
terris Wardis eschaetis cum pertin’ suis in Bailliva tua 
qualem inde habuit ante guerram motam inter dominum 
Johannem Regem patrem nostrum et Barones Angl’. Et 
4 nondum, ete. T. Com apud Kingeston, xvij die Sept.” 
—Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, an. 1. Hen. IL. Memb. 9. 

I think it is clear from this writ, that if the 
Countess Isabella was ever married to Hubert de 
Burgh, it could not have been till after the 17th 
of September, 1 Hen. III. (a.p. 1217.) I have 
not yet succeeded in ascertaining when the Coun- 
tess died. Some other correspondent may per- 
haps be able to supply the information. This is 
a point of some importance in its bearing upon 
the present question; for we are told by Dugdale, 
on the authority of Matthew Paris, that the mar- 
riage of Ilubert de Burgh with his last wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of William, King of Scotland, 
took place in 5 Hen. III. (a.p. 1221). (Baronage, 
vol. i. p. 694, 699.) 

I may here observe, without at present going 
further into the matter, that with reference to the 
daughters of this king of Scotland, there are some 
historical questions to be solved. MELETEs. 





LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
(2"4 §S. xii. 116.) 

Annexed isa copy of the jeu d’esprit inquired 
for by Lewis Evans. I cut it out of a news- 
paper, and placed it in a scrap-book more than 
thirty years ago (your correspondent says about 
twenty), but I cannot recollect the title of the 
paper in which it was published : — 

“A LeGenp or THE AMERICAN Wanr. 
“ All lovers of Old England’s fame know how the Yankee 
Chesapeake 

Was pummelled by our Shannon, whence they bear us 

yet J guess a pique; 

But listen, for a naval tale I’m now about to handle, 


fo which that fam'’d engagement is not fit to hold a 
candle, 
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“Last wor a Yankee cruiser once amid the ‘ darkness 
visible’ 

Of a hazy winter morning's dawn, when scarce to see 
one is able, 

Made out upon his larboard bow an object which hi 
reckon'd on 

To be an Engli 


second on. 


sh man of war, and bore down in a 


“ He hail’d her thrice, he fired a gun, and several times 
successively, 
But deuce an answer could he get, though nearing her 
progressively, 
On which the Yankee skipper, one of Boston’s ’eute ani 
witty sons, 
Wax’d wrathful at this insult on our free enlightened 


citizens ! 


“Says he, ‘Confound their impudence, we'll speak a 

little louder then! 

So bear a hand, my gallant lads, get ready shot and 
powder then ; 

I quess we'il mend their manners, though they are so 
“nation skittish, boys! 

The British can whip all the world, but we can whip the 
British, boys.’ 


“A shotted gun he forthwith fired to try if that would 

bring her to; 

The unknown sent Lack her compliments, and shot away 
a wing or two; 

This set the Yankee's dander up, who into rage was 
furnaced now, 

So he dropped his anchor, furl’d his sails, and Lang'd 
away in earnest now. 


“ Through three long hours the contest raged with won- 
derful ferocity, 
The offensive all on one side lay, like if ish reciproc ity: 
For the stranger, somehow, never fired till after the 
American ; 
But then she knocked his sticks about his ears like any 
hurricane. 
“At length when all bis masts are gone, and half bis 
crew disabled, 
Poor Jonathan to come to time no longer was enabled; 
‘I’ve put my foot in’t, that’s a fact,’ says he; ‘and, 
though unwillingly, 
Our glorious ensign must come down, and now net 
worth a shilling be!’ 


“He struck his flag, and hail’d the foe, to tell him he 

had had enough ; 

But still no officer there came to take him — this was 
bad enough ; 

And when the morning breeze sprang up and clear'd 
the fog and smoke away, 

I scarce dare tell you what he saw, lest at him fun you 
poke away. 


“A mighty Iceberg met his view, in most imposing atti- 
tude, 
A sight, as navigators tell, quite common in that lati- 
ture, 
*Gainst which, at every gun he'd fired, his own shot 
had rebounded, 
And swept off every mast he had, and fill’d his decks 
with wounded! 
“ Our Yankee, who'd commenced the fight and rather to 
be donnish meant, 
Bam squabbled felt (as well he might) with genu-ine a%- 
tonishment, 
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And when, by aid of jury-masts, he reach’d his native | 


city, 
If he didn’t look tarnation streaked and foolish, it’s a 


nity 1” 
sila W. Il. 


Shrewsbury. 





Tur Georcrap (1* §. vii. 179.) -—I send you 
the Cambridge witticism inquired for by Arrcu, 
the subject of which was at the time Vice-Master 
of Trinity College : — 

GEORGIEs. 
“George Brown is grown quite grave, they say, 
But who believes the tale? 
George D'Oyley * might as well be gay, 
George Coldwell’s ¢ flirtings fail, 
George Dyer set the Thames on fire, 
George Rose his reign renew, 
George Regent imitate his Sire, 
And to his friends be true. 
George Row f{ surpass George Canning’s wit, 
George Crabbe turn party writer, 
George Hanger §, dice and faro quit 
George Prettyman || his mitre. 
Nay, every George’s son on earth 
Might some new frolic follow, 
Bat, by St. George, George Brown’s new birth 
Is more than we can swallow.” 


C. H. | 


Lorp Cuancettor Steere; Srr Ricwarp 
Strete.—I stated in my communication, pub- 
lished in “ N. & Q.” (24 §S. xii. 89.), that I had 


been informed that Sir R. Steele’s mother was a | 


Miss Devereux of the county of Wexford. It is 
right to add, however, that Sir Richard Steele, in 
one of his published letters (Epistolary Corre- 
spondence, vol. i. p. 204.), mentions that he had 
an uncle named Gascoigne. From this cireum- 
stance Nichols, the editor, infers that his mother’s 
name was Gascoigne. I may remark, however, 
that whilst the former name is common in the 
county of Wexford, the latter is, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, unknown there. It is pos- 
sible that Gascoigne may have been his uncle by 
marriage. In my first communication (2™ S. xii. 
72.), 1 should have stated that Michael Harvey 
was youngest brother, not son, of Dr. Wm. Harvey. 

W. Epw. Steere, M.D. 

Dublin, 


Horvvs, “ Historta 
cum” (2"¢ §. xi. 130.) — The metrical history 
of four kings of England, by John Herd, (not 
Hord) is to be found in the British Museum, Cott. 
MS. Jul. C. II., and an extract from it is given 
in the preface to Warkworth’s Chronicle, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, 1839. 

In Hollis’s “ Lincolnshire Antiquities,” 
6829, p. 155, the epitaph to John Herd is 


Harl. 
given 
* Bishop of Meath (?) 

; Fellow of Emmanuel, a great flirt. 

} Sir George Row. § Lord Coleraine. 


" 


| Bishop of Lincoln. 


- 


Qvatvor Recum Avn- 
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from Waddington church, Leic. It consists of 
twelve elegiac verses, from which he appears to 
have been not only a physician but also in holy 
orders. Besides his history of the four kings, he 
is said to have written a catechism in verse for the 
use of youth; but neither it nor the history ap- 
pear to have been printed. 

Subjoined is the extract from Hollis : — 

“ Ex wre fixo ad murum borealem Cancelli — 

* Corpus Joannis sub humo concluditur Herdi; 

Illius at famam claudere terra nequit. 

Doctor in arte fuit medica, qua profuit Anglis, 
Atque tui verbi, Christe, Minister erat — 

Ilistorias quatuor descripsit carmine Regum, 
Anglica gens quorum sub ditione fuit, 

Edvardi quarti et quinti, ternique Ricardi, 
Septimi et Henrici bellica gesta refert. 

Hic etiam scripsit Catechismum carmine stricto, 
Quo pueros docuit dogmata sacra Dei, 

Hee faciunt Herdi laudem monumenta perennem 
Quam nunquam poterit tollere tempus edax.” 

A P. Low E. 

Thorp Hall, Colchester. 

Scorricisms (2™ §. xii. 110.) —I think your 
correspondent, ALex. J.D. D'Orsry, would derive 
considerable assistance by consulting the dialects 
of Yorkshire. I spent much of my time in boy- 
hood in the North of Yorkshire, at the village 
of Coxwold*, at the very foot of the Hambleton 
Hills. All through this district a dialect is spoken 
very different to those of the several parts of the 
West Riding ; and when I visited Scotland many 
years afterwards, I was struck with the great 
number of Scottish words and phrases, which 
were familiar to me as old acquaintances. It was 
not only that many words were used in common, 
but the idiom of the language of every day life 
appeared the same. ‘There are several small 
books and pamphlets published in Yorkshire, con- 
taining poems, songs, dialogues, and descriptions 
in the dialect of that neighbourhood. Some are 
published by Walker of Otley, and others by 
Langdale of Northallerton. 

There is an old farce, The Register Office, now 
never acted, one of the characters of which, 
Margery Moorpout, speaks in the vernacular dia- 
lect. By consulting these books many Scotticisms 
will be reached. 

It oceurs to me at the moment of writing, that 
much assistance may be obtained by reading an 
“Essay on the Yorkshire Dialect,” by the late 
Dr. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds. It is contained 
in Nuge Literaria, published in 1841, and now 
very scarce. This essay displays great research 
and a somewhat larger and better acquaintance 
with the dialects west of York, than those on the 
north of that city, but it is still most interesting 


| to the general reader, and will be instructive to 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| your correspondent. 


* This is the village where Sterne wrote his Senti- 
mental Journey. 
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[ may remark that it is strange a work like the 
Nuge Literarie, the production of a man cele- 
brated among the Independent Churches as one 
of its most eloquent, learned, and pious divines, 
should have escaped the notice of Mr. Bohn in 
his new edition of Lowndes. Many of the stray 
sermons of Dr. Hamilton bring large prices, and 
are eagerly sought up, and the first volume of 
his collected Sermons is much valued and is ex- 
ceedingly scarce. I hope Mr. Bohn will repair 
this omission in the promised supplement. T. B. 

* Will you have a few broth” is doubtless a 
“benorth the Tweed ” phrase. 

But the like use of “few” is common in some 
North-English dialects, and also in our south- 
west country speech; so that it must not be 
registered as simply a Scotticism. 

I have myself made a collection of some of 


those Scotticisms which have forced themselves 
into our classical language, and now pass as 
genuine English, Mr. D'Orsry is welcome to 


any help which I can give him in the matter of 
which he writes. W. C. 

Is not Mr. D'Orsry wrong in setting down 
is a Scotticism the expression “a few broth?” 
This phrase is current in all the English midland 
counties, and must be familiar to every one who 
has much intercourse with the poorer classes in 
England. 

To-day, in reading a review in a Scotch news- 
paper, I noted the expressions “ this was awant- 
ing,” and “we remember of meeting,” which, I 
presume, are Scotticisms. : 

I have seen the advertisement of a small book, 
price 6d., published by J. F. Shaw, called Scot- 
ticisms Corrected, which may perhaps do away 
with the necessity for Mr. D’Orsey's projected 
work. Curasert Bepe. 

Vicar or Torrennam (2™ §, xii. 118.) — 
Nortsa has been misinformed as to the points of 
his Query and answer. 

1. In the first place there are no such persons 
as “ prebends.” A prebend is that in right of 
which a man is a prebendary. To call a pre- 
bendary a “ prebend”™ is like calling a colonel a 
regiment, or a captain a company. 

The errcr into which Norsa has fallen is 
very common in writings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. But scarcely any one con- 
versant with ecclesiastical matters is now-a-days 
guilty of it. : 

2. A prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral can- 
not have the title of cardinal. The cardinals are 


the second and third (unless I mistake) in the 
college of minor canons — the inferior clergy of 
the Cathedral. 

3. No “right of burying illustrious persons” 
can possibly belong to a minor canon of St. Paul's, 


The 


or any other clergyman in right of his office. 
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right of performing the burial service in St. Puul’s 
Cathedral may belong to some special oflicer in 
the college of minor canons. 

Had the Duke of Wellington been buried at 
Strathfieldsaye, “ the right of burying ” that “ il- 
lustrious person” would have belonged to the 


rector of that parish. W.C, 


Erotrka Breton (2™ S. xii. 36.) —In Quérard, 
La France Littéraire, vol. vi. p. 157, we find : — 

“Erotika Biblion, Rome, impr. du Vatican (Paris), 
1783; autre édit. 1792. Nouv. edit., corrig. sur un ex- 
emplaire revu par l’Auteur. Paris. Vatar. Jouannet 
An. IX. 1801.” 

A proof that even the first edition of this ob- 
scene book was known to have been printed in 
Paris. 

But many of those obscene books pretend to 
have been printed in different places, and were in 
most instances printed in Paris, though some- 
times at Amsterdam, Cologne, and Venice. Here 
follows a few of the places where these books, ac- 
cording to their title-pages, were printed: a la 
Sphére; au Vatican; chez Pierre Marteau: 
Cythére ; chez tous les Marchands de Nouveautés; 
chez tous les libraires; au Temple de l’Amour; 
2 Cologne; & Amsterdam; i Naples; i Han- 
bourg; 4 Berlin; & Venise; 2 Londres. I think 
the Erotika Biblion could have been found 
nearer home than Rome. Henri vAN Lavy, 

Cheltenham College. 


Watson's Lire or Porson: ZEINOS (2" S. xii. 
27, 79.) —I am obliged to Mr. Bucxton for his 
communication in reference to feivos, but would 
beg to say that he has not sufficiently attended to 
the nature of my question. It is of no import- 
ance how often Pindar uses the Ionic form of the 
word, for he admits all dialectic forms. My 
Query concerned only tragic iambic trimeters. 
I remarked that in those of schylus fcivos is not 
found ; that in those of Euripides it occurs but 


| once, even if that once be genuine ; but that it is 


found several times in the Cidipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles (to which Mr. Buckron adds two in- 
stances in the Electra); and I wished to know 
whether any reason can be assigned why it should 
have been used so frequently, especially in one 
play, by Sophocles, and have been studiously 
avoided, as it seems, by the other two tragic dra- 
matists. 

To say that there was “an objection to the use 
of the Attic form in Porson’s line ’Q feive, rovro 
doris cicopas tdpov,” is simply a mistake. Porson 
himself, as Mr. Bucxtron might have observed, 
has used the Attic form in the fifteenth line ; and 
this, it may be added, is another reason why he 
should have avoided the Ionic form in the first line, 
for, in so short a composition, he should have been 
consistent in this respect throughout. As to the 
meanings of “stranger” and “mercenary,” the 
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word signified either in both dialects, though it 
was used oftener in the sense of “ mercenary ” 
in Attic, the Athenians had constant oc- 
casion so to use it. 

The pause to which Mr. Bucktown alludes in 
Terentianus Maurus is not Porson's pause. That 
noticed by Terentianus is at the end of every 
second foot; Porson's is at the end of the first 
syllable of the fifth foot, where a hypermonosyl- 
lable precedes a cretic termination : — 


because 


*"ArAas 6 vito yaAnéoow | o’paror.” 


Nemo. 

Tne Prtrory (2 S. xii. 109.)\—If your cor- 
respondent W. D. will refer to The Reliquary, 
quarterly journal edited by that industrious anti- 
quary Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, he will find in vol. 
1. pp. 209—224, the best and most complete his- 
tory of the pillory which has ever been printed. 
The article seems to contain all the information 
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grandson John*, and not bis grandson Edward, 
that is, that Mr. Plowden contended that hi 
ancestor John was the eldest son, there is some 
reason for the claim ; otherwise I do not see how, 
being descended from a younger son, whilst the 
elder left descendants, Mr. Plowden could have 
had any shadow of a right to the pomp. of 
Dudley. At any rate, this claim. if we ild 
get at any particulars of it, would I think, throw 
some light on the question at issue. H. S. G. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
dentally stumbled upon an article in your 1* 5. 
vol. v. p. 297, where it is casually noticed that 
Phillips & Herbert's History of Shrewsbury, vol. ii. 
pp. 263 to 266, gives “an account of the Plowden 
family and their claim to the Barouy of Dw lley.” 
Unfortunat ‘ly I have the work, nor do I 


ac ci- 


not 


| know where to get at it. 


which W. D. can require, and is, moreover, very | 


J. OsBorni 


fully and ably illustrated. 


Cheam. 

Joun pE Sutton Lorp Duprey (2"'S. xi. 152, 
239, 272, 398, 434.)—In “ N. & Q.” 24 S. i. 182, 
there is an apparently un: answered Query, from 


which it appears that the Plowden family at one 
time claimed the Barony of Dudley, and the 
querist desires to know how this claim was 
founded. 

On turning to Burke's 
253, art. “ Plowden,” I 


Commoners, vol. iii. p- 
find it stated in a note 
that the Manor of Aston Le Walls, in North: amp- 
tonshire, was acquired by John Butler, Esq., in 
marriage with Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John de Sutton at Dudley, younger brother of 
the Lord Dudley. John — ye in 1563, and 
his great grandson, Alban B. Aston-le- Walls, 
left, at his decease in 1617, an poe surviving child 
an heiress, Elizabeth, who, becoming the wife of 
Francis Plowden, E Usq-, carried the name of Aston 
into that fi amily, 

As this is the only connection I find meinen 
the Plowden and Sutton families, I presume tha 
: was by virtue of this alliance that Plowden pat 

n his claim to the barony. But the question 
now arises, how could the right of Frances Ward 
be disputed ? I say this, presuming that the claim 
was made between the years 1643, the date of 
the death of Edward Lord Dudley, grandfather 
of Frances Ward—and 1666, the date of the death 
of Plowden *, son and heir of Frances, who 
married the heiress of Butler. 

If, however, we suppose that Plowden founded 
his claim upon the question we have been dis- 
cussing, viz. that the successor of John de Sutton, 
whom we suppose to have died in — was his 





* This would be the first Plowden, who possibly could 
claim in right of descent. 


Epwarp I. 
(2™ S. xii. 9, 
would be very interesting, only 
happens to be totally destitute of any reliable 
foundation. The story has been told in many 
other catchpenny public ations besides Cooke's 
Topography. If the writer of the latter quotes 
Walter de Mapes as his authority, he could not 
have been aware that Walter lived in . e reign 
of Henry IT., a century or so before tha of E % 
ward I., consequently could have relate ‘l no such 
anecdote of the latter. The fact is that the story 
is told of the Saxon king Edward the Elder by 
others; and it is not Cvs ‘ly that Walter de 
Mapes was its author, as from the part he took 
in concocting Geoffrey ‘of Monmouth's ro mance, 
we may suppose him to have been muc *h addicted 
to the marvellous. There was no Prince Lle- 
welyn, however, contemporary with Edward the 
Elder, who reigned from 901 to 924. The first 
Llewelyn began to reign in 998 and died 1021. 
I am not aware that anything written by the 
Archdeacon of Oxford is extant, wherein he 
could have related such an anecdote. Is there 


anp Liewetyn Prince or Wat 
78.) — The incident referred te 
it unfortunately 


such a work ? , ee Pp 
Wuo was James Cuatmers ? (2°°S 6.)— 
1. James Chalmer, Aberdonensis, ‘dmitted of 


King’s College, Aberdeen, 1668. 

2. James Chalmer, Merniensis, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 1673; M.A. 
1677. 


admitted of 
7th July, 


3. James Chalmers, M.A., Edinburgh, 26th 
May, 1682. 
4. James Chalmers, M.A., Edinburgh, 17th 


April, 1683. 


*I have been presuming in this argument that the 
John, whose daughter married Butler, was the same John 
as is mentioned in the will of John, K.G., which is rea- 
sonable, John Butler dying in 1563, and the (supposed) 
first cousin of his wife, John de Sutton, in 1553. 
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5. James Chalmers, son of Jobn Chalmers, 
Laird of Pitwedden, ordained minister of the 
parish of Elie, 1701. THe was great grandfather 
to the celebrated Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 

6. James Chalmers, M.A., Vicar of Fingringhoe, 
Essex, 7th Dec. 1709; resigned 1717. He was 
author of The Divine Institution, and Model of the 
Christian Priesthood, a visitation sermon on John 
xx. 21, London, 4to, 1713. [Watt calls him 


D.D., and gives 1714 as the date of this sermon.] | 


7. James Chalmers, M.A., of Aberdeen, ad- 
mitted Fellow-commoner of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 6th Nov. 1722; LL.B. at Cambridge, 
1730. 

8. James Chalmers, Professor of Divinity in the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen ; died 1744. 

9. James Chalmers, son of the Professor, was a 
printer at Aberdeen, and established the Aberdeen 
Journal. He was well skilled in the learned 
languages, and died in Sept. 1764. 

10. James Chalmers, son of the last-mentioned, 
was born in March, 1742; succeeded his father, 
and was printer to the City and University of 
Aberdeen. 
College, and was a man of talent and worth. 
died 17th June, 1810. 

11. James Chalmers, eldest son of John Chal- 
mers, dyer, ship-owner, and general merchant of 
Easter Anstruther; born 11th June, 1 He 
was brother of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 

As the annotator cites Eachard, his notes must 
have been made long after 1682. 

Of these eleven persons, No. 6 appears to us to 
be most likely to be the person inquired after. 

C. H. & Taomrson Coorer. 


He 


iD) 


fia 


Cambridge. 


He might be the Rev. Jas. Chalmers mentioned 
in Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland (vol. ii. 


p- 283), as bringing before the Privy Council of | 


that country, in October 1661, a representation 
of the Papists of Aberdeenshire ; and who is also 
alluded to in the Mercurius Ca/edonius, a news- 
paper then published in Edinburgh, as preaching 
one day in the High Church. C. 


Antuony Hentey (2™ §. xii. 107.) —Can 
Mr. Cotuins or any reader of “N. & Q.” supply 
the date to the letter of Anthony Henley, or the 
name of the Corporation ? 

Anthony Henley of the Grange, Esq., was M.P. 
for Andover between 21 July, 1698, and 8 Jan. 
1700. On the last date Francis Shepperd, Esq. 
was chosen, who was expelled the house for 
bribery, 19th March, 1700. Samvet Suaw. 

Andover. 


Scarrotp (2™ §. xi. 407, 483.) —I would sug- 





He had been educated at Marischal | 








gest that we are indebted for the presence of this | 


word in our language to our Teutonic ancestors, 
to whom, indeed, we, in the first place, to save 
unnecessary trouble and the expenditure of much 


valuable ink, naturally betake ourselves for the 
resolution of our etymological doubts. Scaffold 
and shelf I take to be closely-allied expressions, 
and I would ultimately derive them both from 
the Old Northern skidlf, a bench, beam, stage, 
loft, or top of anything, a term which may be 
referred to Old Northern skiol (Dan. skiu/), a 
cover, shelter, place of concealment ; or to shyla, 
to shut up, cover, protect, conceal, or bury out of 
sight. With these words may be compared Old 
Northern scitildr or skiavldr (Dan. skiold, Germ. 
schild, A.-S. scield, &c.), the original form of our 
shield ;— skialda, to guard or defend, whence pro- 
bably our verb to shelter;—and shdli, a hall, house, 
inclosure, or place of refuge, of kindred signifi- 
cation with Sansk. schala, Pers. chiauli, and Lat. 
cella. From this term, shkdli, we deduce the Scot- 
tish shiels or shielings, and our North of England 
scales, exactly expressing, as to the former, and, 
in its original meaning, as to the latter too, the 
tennhiitten of the Swiss, signifying “the mountain 
summer cabins of the herdsmen.” Shidlf is the 
A.-S. scylfe; and, besides the Germ. schaffot, 
Belg. schafot, Dan. skafot, and Fr. echafaud, the 
Latin solium, a throne, also a bier or coffin, has 
been referred to it by the learned editors of the 
Edda Semundar hinns Fréda, Hafn. 1787, 1817-27. 

Wa. Marruews, 


Acas, Bensamiy, Danret, Epwarp, anp Ra- 
potpnx (2"¢ S. xii. 107.) — On Benj. Agas, see 
Calamy’s Account, p. 107, Contin. p. 143, Kennett’s 
Reg. and Chron., p. 741. 

On Dan. Agas see Kennett, p. 217. 

Edw. Agas, vic. Wymondham, Norf., was 4 
sufferer by fire in 1615.—Jndex to Tanner MSS. 

On Radolph Agas see Mr. Bolton Corney’s use- 
ful tract On the New General Biographical Die- 
tionary: @ Specimen of Amateur Criticism. In 
Letters to Mr. Sylvanus Urban. Lond.: F. Shoberl. 
1839. 8vo. pp. 23, 33, 34. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


As: Aner (2™ §, xii. 66, 118.) —I have to 
thank J. E. for the correction of my notion as to 
these Persian roots in the names of rivers. 1 am 
never bigoted about derivations, nor feel bound 
to observe the law of the Medes and Persians, 
that admits of no alteration. Still I consider it 
unnecessary to go to the Sanskrit root, ambu or alu, 
for Avon, when the common British term ea, run- 
ning water, more simply describes the river Avon, 
or Eavon; and the cognate noun eaves, the con- 
stant running, after rain, from a thatched cottage. 
He may be right as regards his Sanskrit derivation 
of aber ; but when he goes on to deduce Abraham 
and the Hebrews from the same root, it seems too 
far-fetched ; though less fanciful than the Cock- 


| ney’s idea, that Barclay’s brewery was cognate to, 


if not synonymous with, synagogue — because he 
brews drink therein. From what I remember in 
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a tour, some years since, through Wales, the 
places in the Principality with names compounded 
of Aber, do not confirm the supposition of your 
correspondent. 

I must apologise for treating the subject rather 
jocularly ; but the truth is, I have no books of 
reference in which I can search for oriental dia- 
lects here, by the sea side. Parliament has 
broken up, and all London is out of town; and 
among the rest QueEN’s GARDENS. 


Roseperry Torrina (2™* S. xii. 47.) — Mr. 
Armisteap asks for the derivation of Roseberry 
Topping. Allow me firstly to remark that Ros, 
for heath, is not Danish, but ancient Scandinavian. 

I much fear Mr. White’s book is little beyond 
an amusing miscellany, and not deeper than a 
seashore rill. Roseberry is a corruption and 
misspelling of “ Ou-nes-berry,” which you will see 
is the proper name, by reference to any old map 
or history. ‘ Ounes-berry” being again a cor- 
ruption of “Ohtne-berg,” or ‘“ Hogten-berg,” 
the Scandinavian for a high hill. This remark- 
able eminence has been noticed by Camden, and 
Speed also, in an ancient MS. in the Cott, Library, 
marked Julius F. C.*, fol. 455 ; also Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. v.* No.1. Some silly bistorians 
endeavour to contort Roseberry into a corrup- 
tion of “ Oswy-berry”; and tell an “ Arabian 
Night” legend of Prince Oswy having met his 
death by drowning here. The most far-fetched 
fanfaronade, however, is Mr. Ord’s, in his Hist. of 
Cleveland, who quotes an extract from Faber's 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry ; and because there is a 
Roseberry in Scotland, which Mr. Faber derives 
from “ Ros-baris,” the name of a sacred lake of 
the Celtic Druids —ergo, Roseberry in Cleveland 
was of the same root! ‘The real name, as I have 
said, is “* Ohten-bergh.” 

The old distich ran : — 

“ When Ounesberry Topping wears a cappe, 
Let Cleavelande then beware a clappe.” 
Esoracum. 

Sat Given To Sueer (2"¢ §, xii. 47, 113.)— 
The ancient practice of giving salt to cattle, or 
rather placing it within their reach, is thus al- 
luded to by St. Gregory the Great : — 

“Debemus namque pensare continud, quod sanctis 
Apostolis dicitur, et per Apostolos nobis; ‘ vos estis sal 


terre.’ Si ergo sal sumus, condire mentes fidelium de- 
bemus. Vos igitur, qui pastores estis, pensate quia Dei 


animalia pascitis: de quibus profectd animalibus Deo per 
Psalmistam dicitur, ‘ animalia tua habitabunt in ea.” Et 
sepe videmus quod petra salis brutis animalilus ante- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ponitur, ut ex efidem salis petra lambere debeant, et | 


meliorari, Quasi ergo inter bruta animalia, petra salis 
debet esse sacerdos in populis. Curare namque sacerdo- 
tem necesse est, que singulis dicat, unumquemque quali- 
ter admoneat: ut quisquis sacerdoti jungitur, quasi ex 
salis tacta, weterne vita sapore condiatur. 
terre non sumus, si corda audientium non condimus; 


|* These references are clearly inaccurate.—Ep. } 


Sal etenim 


159 





quod profectd condimentum ille veraciter proximo im- 
pendit, qui predicationis verbum non subtrahit.”— Homil, 
17 in Lue. 10. 

The salt, we see, was not mixed with their 
food ; but only placed within their reach, so that 
they might lick it when instinct made them feel 
the want of it. Might not the revival of this 
practice be really of great importance to agricul- 
ture, by preventing diseases, not only in sheep 
but in other live stock? Joun WILLIAMS, 


Rosert Myung (2™ S. xii. 121.) —In “N. & 
Q.” Robert Mylne, the architect of Blackfriars’ 
Bridge, is designated as “ unknown.”* The im- 
putation is most unjust, and obviously originated 
in national jealousy. There is a short notice of 
him in the last,edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (vol. xv. p. 746); from which it appears 
that he was born in Edinburgh in 1734, and was 
descended from a family of architects. ‘ His en- 
thusiastic prosecution of his art, soon brought 
him into notice. He became a most distinguished 
pupil, and ultimately a member of the Academy 
of St. Luke, at Rome ;” and his design of Black- 
friars’ Bridge was preferred, not to that of a single 
competitor (as the article in “N. & Q.” would 
imply), but to twenty others. “ He was employed 
to erect or improve many edifices through the 
kingdom,” and was named engineer to the New 
River Water-works Company, and surveyor of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. He, too, suggested the in- 
scription in St. Paul’s to the memory of Wren :— 

“ Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 

Churchill is but a poor authority where any- 
thing relating to Scotland is concerned; as he 
was imbued with a morbid antipathy to the 
country and its natives—of a very pitiable kind— 
and at which the objects of his satire could well 
afford to smile. G. 

Edinburgh. 


ticnarD Fermor (2"™ S, xii. 108.) — The Sir 
Richard Fermor, of Somerton, whose sister Mary 
married Francis Plowden, was grandson of Richard 
Fermor of Easton-Neston, quoted by Dr. Doran in 
his book of Court Fools; being son of Thomas 
Fermor of Somerton, fourth son of Richard of 
Easton-Neston, who died in 1552. 

See Brydges’s edition of Collins’s Peerage, 
under “ Fermor, Earl of Pomfret,” iv. 201. See 
also, Archeological Journal, viii. 179 ; Gent. Mag., 
1827, vol. xevii. part 1. p. 113; and Baker's 
Northamptonshire, i. 599. E. R. Survey. 


Morris, Epwarp (2"*S. xii. 69.)—I shall be 
glad to interchange with J. H. C. particulars of 
the above Vicar of Aldeburgh. Joun Warp. 

Wath Rectory, Ripon. 

[* Our correspondent has not clearly understood the 


\ , 
writer of the article. Mylne was “unknown” at that 


| time, — Ep. ] 
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Assist ants in the Library of the 
um, haplain to the Bishop of Rochester, 
lished a volume of sermons on The Ten Command- 
h we feel great pleasure in recommending to 
In this exposition of the Decalogue, 
uccessfully laboured in bringing into one 
view a great xount of illustration from the Law, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets; while he has skilfully ex- 
hibited the morality of the two tables given at Sinai, as 
it stands more fully developed in the pages of the New 
lestament. 
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Portraits of “ The Queen, = 
rt, A visit to Mr. Mayall’s Gallery, 
since, for the purpose of viewing his new 
irte de visite portraits of Her Majesty, the Prince Con- 
wrt, and their family, reminded us most forcibly of the 
rast between Elizabeth—who, with all her greatness, 
issue a proclamation forbidding all limners to 
royal features—and our present beloved 
gladdens the hearts of her subjects by 
permitting Mr. Mayall to furnish them with these strik 
ing pictures of herself and family, in their every-day life, 
and in that home of love and affection which 
mirable an example to every home in her vast dominions. 
How great is the anxiety of the public to possess a truth- 
ful portrait of the Queen, may be shown by one small 
fact. Mr. Mayall, in anticipation of the demand for these 
pictures in little, printed upwards of two hundred thousand 
of them, ready for the day of publication; and judging 
from the interest taken in the illustrious subjects of 
these photographs, and their excellence as works of art, 
there is little doubt that that vast number of copies will 
soon be absorbed. 
We admired, on the sam ccasion, two larger speci- 
mens of Mr. Mayall’s skill produced by him, a con- 
tinuance of that series of which the portrait of Lord 
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Derby was so admirable a commencement. The first ig 
that of Lord Brougham, with his nephew (the youthful 
head is one of the finest things photography has yet 
produced), and it is at a beautiful illustration of 
Wordsworth’s line — 


once 


“ Wisdom doth live with children round her knees,”— 
and an admirable portrait of that remarkable man, whe 
has just been delighting the people of Dublin with hig 
eloquence, and surprising them by his energy and acs 
tivity. The second is a portrait of his no less remarkable 

mpeer, Lord Lyndhurst —that “old man eloquent"; 
to whose warnings, session after his last wordy 
on this subject — “ Vex victis! ”’— still ring in our ears} 
the country owes the stirring up of that spirit among wy 
which has given us our glorious bands of Volunteers, [If 
is a marvellous likeness, and will be duly prized by all 
the friends and admirers of that venerable and venerated 
tatesman. 
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